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special self-help housing issue: OCTOBER 195 


Beautiful R-O-Ws are preferred by builders and 
architects. They are available, everywhere, in a 
full range of styles and sizes. They are chosen 
because they have the beauty of fine wood plus 
the exclusive, patented R-O-W take-out feature. 


Being able to wash both sides of your windows 
from inside the house is a great convenience. 
Modern R-O-Ws can not only be washed indoors, 
but can, in addition, be painted in the basement or 
taken to the hardware store for glass replacement. 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 1326 ACADEMY AVENUE ¢ FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 



























Wire Ralph Bodek, one of suburban 
Philadelphia’s foremost residential devel- 
opers, planned Colonial Park as a commu- 
nity that has everything for better living, 
he chose AllianceWare—bathtubs, lavato- 
; ries and sinks—for each of the 500 beautiful 
brick homes erected in the development. 


' Like thousands of other home builders and 

home owners, Mr. Bodek appreciates the 
exceptional design and construction fea- 
tures of AllianceWare. 
The porcelain-on-steel construction of 
AllianceWare gives you the advantages of 
lighter weight, easier handling, and simple, 
quick installation. 


Added to these installation advantages is 
a choice of five stainproof colors — pink. 
blue, green, tan, and grey —as well as lus- 
trous, gleaming white. With AllianceWare 
you can install complete bathroom ensem- 
bles in matched color combinations of 
luxurious, lifetime beauty. 
Project developers from coast to coast are 
installing AllianceWare because this por- 
celain-on-steel sanitary ware ideally meets 
their requirements. Write for complete 
' information. 


INSTALLED IN THE HOMES OF COLONIAL PARK 


ALLIANCEWARE BA-5 TUB 


ALLIANCEWARE 
L-2018 LAVATORY 


ALLIANCEWARE 
$-5425-C CABINET SINK 


IN Colonial Park too... 


—a Community that has Everything for Better Living — 


! THE CHOICE WAS Al 


BATHTUBS * LAVATORIES ¢ SINKS 


ALLIANCE WARE, INC. e Alliance, Ohio 


lianeé,Vare 


PORCELAIN ON STEEL 








COLONIAL PARK HOMES 
Builder: Ralph Bodek; Plumbing Wholesaler, United 
Pipe and Supply Co., Norristown, Pa.; Plumbing 
Contractor, Enos & Co., Inc 
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Bathtubs + Lavatories + Closets + Sinks 









Universal Type Container is 
available in 4 to 12 cu. 
yd. capacities with or with- 
out top lids 


— 





Apartment Type is available 
in 4 to 10 cu. yd. capacities 
Note Sump Bottom, also 
available in Universal, Stand 
ard Drop Bottom and Drop 
Bottom Pressed Steel Type 
containers, for handling 
moist rubbish. 


ee 


ween 





Drop Bottom Pressed Steel is 
available in 5 to 10 cu. yd 
without 


capacities or with 


top lids. 





Standard Drop Bottom, avail- 
able in 2 to 10 cu. yd. 
capacities, is ideal for many 
materials handling uses. 


=. 


Tilt Type, with two top lids, 
is available in 2 to 7/2 cu. 
yd. capacities. 





7 
Multi-Karry Container com- 
prises a master 6 cu. yd. 
container with three 2 cu. 
yd. box-like containers on 
Each of the 2 cu. 
yd. containers may be rolled 
to ai trash accumulation 
point. When loaded they 
are returned to master con- 
tainer and all three taken to 
dump and emptied by truck- 
mounted Dempster .Dumpster. 


PICK UP 


Remember, Dempster Brothers’ 
Hall) 
your friends during the NAHO National 


the Exhibit 


13-16. Be 


SON US / 


AT THE SHOW 


you 


You 


sure and also visit 









Booth 13 


will be the central meeting place for 


(you face it as you enter 
and 
Milwaukee Oct. 


us at our Hotel Schroeder 


you 
Exhibit in 


with head- 


quarters. Our sales manager, Mr. Goodloe Walden, will be in charge 
and welcomes the opportunity to answer your questions and provide 


with complete information on the Dempster-Dumpster System. 





will Dump High Costs, too 


... When you install Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers in your housing areas 


A few big steel Dempster-Dumpster Containers. 
strategically located. have replaced hundreds of 
costly and unsanitary conventional trash cans, bar- 
rels, etc. in housing areas in Baltimore, Nashville. 
Birmingham, Denver and many other cities. These 
detachable containers are all served by one truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster, operated by only one 
man, the driver, by hydraulic controls in cab. 


We show at left a few of the popular designs being 
used. One Dempster-Dumpster handles them all. 


regardless of design or size. You increase efficiency, 
sanitation and housing area cleanliness with this 
Dempster-Dumpster System—the lowest cost method 
of trash and rubbish collection ever devised . . . the 
perfectly natural system for housing and apartment 


areas! Meet with Mr. Walden and our representa- 


tives at Booth 43 to obtain complete information. If 
you could not attend the National Exhibit, write to 
us. Equipment in the Dempster-Dumpster System 
manufactured 
Inc. 


exclusively by Dempster Brothers. 














DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 5103 Shea Bidg., Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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GUARD AGAINST KEY TROUBLE 


Why put up with another day of troubles with 
Lost Keys... Mixed-up Keys... Stolen Keys 

. Poorly Cut Keys... Expensive Lock Re- 
placements .. . etapa Equipment .. . ? 
BE FREE, WITH. 


Eke _ EE 
Taare Key Cont. 


peeve T, 


FILE AND FIND KEYS FAST 
Easy to install... Simplicity itself. Keeps keys 
-.. right at the end of your finger tips! 


For complete details write 


ee hehe): 2 mene) 1 a 


cielem-Saim \7-eee, (-) me ale Oe eee, oe 











SEE IT! 





at the Hadley booth 


Prac, 
“Mite it Once” 


~ National Association of 


Housing Officials 
NATIONAL EXHIBIT 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
October 13-16 


Tenant Accounting System 





For every accounting operation 


@ Posting the rent roll 


@ Receiving and recording cash 


@ Posting miscellaneous 
charges and credits 


e Summarizing the month's 
transactions 


Saves Money 


Typical monthly savings reported 
by housing authorities after install- 


ing “Write it Once yonmy savincs 


Case A <— TOR walle. ...ccccrcs $100 
Case B —1,076 units........... $500 
Case C — 347 units........... $200 


Use “Write it Once” also for payroll 
and accounts payable. Standard 


forms are available from stock. 





Charles R. Hadley Company 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Forms 
and " Write it Once” accounting methods. 
Offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 





s* Established 1909 


Saves 


50 to 75% 


of clerical 
time 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


Receiving and recording cash. 
Writing the receipt auto- 
matically creates entries in 
cash journal and tenant’s 
ledger, No posting...no 
transcription errors...no 
reconciling. 


EASY TO USE 


Anyone can learn the “Write it 
Once’ method in minutes. 
Accounting procedure is not 
changed. Rather, form design is 
changed so that in any opera- 
tion all records are created with 
one writing to eliminate need- 
less recopying of figures. Prov- 
ing the journal proves related 
records. Accounts are always 
current, work load is leveled. 
No need for overtime or “catch- 
up’ accounting for month-end 
summaries. Endorsed by lead- 
ing housing authorities. 


Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 16 K 


Los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 
New York City 17: 342 Madison Ave. 


r- 
| Please send me more information on the 
| Write it Once Tenant Accounting System 
; NAME. 

| AUTHORITY 

| ADDRESS — = 
| city- — 
| zONne— STATE 
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of approximately 95,000 gallons 
of water yearly —costing: 
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PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 











Garbage 
i, Can 
The Holder 


practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


+ LASTS INDEFINITELY 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala. 








4 
Available with or 
Patent No. 2522778 without chain 








DETROIT 4 





FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 





Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball bear- 
ing faucet washer. Now used in many 
housing projects. Easily installed by 
your own plumber or maintenance 
mechanic. Used as original faucet 
equipment by leading faucet manu- 
facturers 


Wire for sample 
MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div 


5919 Tireman Ave. 
MICHIGAN 
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LUCKE LEAK- PROOF 
BATH TUB HANGERS 


No settling 

No water seepage 

No damage to property 
No repair expense 

Quick and easy to insta‘! 
Reasonably priced 











THE ONLY HANGER 
GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF 





Distributed by | 
Leading Plumbers |///™ 


Write for free 
Catalog. Tells 
how to overcome 
drippy bathrooms. 


LUCKE LEAK-PROOF 
BATE TUB HANGERS 
Wilmette - Illinois 


“If it isn’t Lucke it isn’t Leak-Proof’”’ 























Build it Better... Faster... Cheaper with 


USCO™=:~ PRIME WINDOWS 


RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS Are Fully Pre-Assembled — 
Glazed, Finish-Painted and with Hardware Attached — 


All Ready to Install in Window Openings! 


@ In ever-increasing numbers, architects and builders are finding 
Rusco Prime Windows their best solution to the problem of top- 


quality specifications within fixed cost limitations. 


These unique, ready-to-install windows make truly remarkable sav- 
ings in installation time and costs. They can be fully installed on 
“PULVUE” VERTICAL SLIDE many types of construction in as little as 5 minutes per unit! When 
you consider their low initial cost, plus the elimination of field 
glazing, painting and fitting of hardware. you can readily appreciate 
why the installed cost on Rusco is frequently less than that of the 


cheapest conventional windows obtainable. 


Rusco Prime Windows are precision-built of sturdy, tubular gal- 
vanized steel, bonderized and finish-painted with baked-on outdoor 
enamel. Smooth and effortless in operation, they are available with 


insulating sash (eliminating the need for storm windows—and also 
HORIZONTAL SLIDE rad hala Vi 


SLIDE 
us es ee 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 
Rusco removable sash feature 


: | Cleveland 1, Ohio « In Canada: Toronto 13, Ontario 
as tremendous appeal as a ; See 
convenience and safety feature. \ 


an ideal treatment for air conditioning) and with Rusco’s Fiberglas 
screens which are rustproof, rotproof, burnproof and never 


need painting. 


For Complete Specifications and Illustrated Catalog, 
Write Dept. 7-JH-103 


Sliding Glass and Screen Inserts 
easily removed from inside for 
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THOUSANDS OF RUSCO PRIME WINDOW INSTAL- 





RUSCO FULVUE PRIME WINDOWS moke on RUSCO HORIZONTAL SLIDE WINDOWS ideally meet 


excellent treatment where large window areas design and construction requirements for high window LATIONS have been made throughout the United 
ore desired. Available in 3-panel-high and 4- placement, such as in ranch-type homes, above sinks, States, Canada and Alaska on every type of con 
panel-high types, in o wide variety of sizes. bathtubs, etc. Provide added usable wall space struction from low-cost housing projects to the finest 


Easily joined in series with Rusco’s simple, non- 


7 4 custom-designed homes, cportments and commercial 
load-t oaring mullions. 


establishments 


ee 




















THE CONTENTS 


The 12 projects featured in this special issue of the JournaL or Housine were selected as examples of tive 
major types of sponsorship of self-help and cooperative housing in the United States today. The book has 


been arranged, accordingly, into these five sections: 


1—SELF-HELP 
Penn-Craft—Fayette County, Pennsylvania 
Eighth and Brown—Philadelphia 


Labor contributed by the eventual owner-occupants in building their homes is the key to success 
in the financing of self-help developments. In most such projects, the labor is “pooled.” That is, 
the members help each other, trading work on their houses, hour for hour. 


2—ROCHDALES 
Usonia Homes—Westchester County, New York 
York Center—DuPage County, Illinois 
Hilltop Community—Seattle 
Mile High—Denver 


Using the pattern for cooperative enterprises first set out by middle 19th century weavers in Roch- 
dale, England, groups of individuals—otten of dissimilar backgrounds and with no sponsoring 
agency but with a unity of purpose—have adapted the Rochdale principles to meet the problems ot 
cooperative housing. In such cooperatives, each member family holds one share in the corporation; 
each has one vote. Community properties are cooperatively owned, as are the houses and land, tor 
the most part. Self-help plays an important part in many Rochdale type projects. 


3—MUTUALS 
Aluminum City Terrace—New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
Kramer Homes—Center Line, Michigan 


Mutual ownership of large government built housing developments was first suggested by Colonel 
Lawrence Westbrook when eight defense projects were to be built by the Federal Works Agency. 
From the outset they were planned and designed with eventual mutual ownership in mind and 
the government committed itself to sell them to tenants groups when the war was over. After the 
war, the government decided that approximately two-thirds of its permanent war developments 
were so designed and constructed that they could not feasibly be sold to individual families. So 
Colonel Westbrook’s idea of mutual ownership was expanded to include many of the permanent 
war projects built under the Lanham Act. 


4—CIVIC AID 
Queensview—New York City 
Civic minded sponsors, motivated by a desire to help provide good housing, recently have donated 
their services to organizing and promoting cooperative developments. Financing of such projects 
is on a purely business basis, with no philanthropy involved. 


5—TWO-THIRTEENS 
Merrick Park Gardens—Long Island, New York 
O.E.A.—Omaha, Nebraska 
Havalon—Jacksonville, Florida 


In postwar sessions, Congress repeatedly considered varied proposals to stimulate and aid produc- 
tion of housing by cooperative efforts and in 1948 it took its first step in that direction—using 
Federal Housing Administration insurance as the vehicle. By amending section 207 of the Na 
tional Housing Act, Congress agreed to permit FHA to insure long-term, low interest rate mort 
gages on cooperatives. The amendments did not, however, give FHA permission to furnish tech- 
nical advice and assistance to cooperative groups and the stimulant was relatively unsuccessful. Two 
years later, in 1950, Congress again amended the National Housing Act, adding section 213, which 
in addition to permitting FHA to insure mortgages for cooperatives on liberal terms, also provides 
that FHA can turnish advice in the planning, development, and construction of such projects. 
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SELF-HELP IN HOUSING — 


WHAT'S ITS FUTURE? 


The year 1953 has been a year in housing for asking questions—tor looking at 
past and present programs and inquiring: have they been good? bad? have they 
done what they set out to do? 

The answers to these questions of the year 1953 are not yet in. President Eisen 
hower has said he would like these answers by early 1954. Administrator Albert 
M. Cole of the Housing and Home Finance Agency is committed to “delivering” 
them on time. 

This special issue of the JourNAL of Housine is probing for at least one answer: 
an answer to the question of how tar the housing cooperative—a “self-help” hous 
ing device—can go toward meeting a persistent problem that has been before us 
for 20 years or more: the problem of the middle-income family. Further, can 
this self-help device be put to work to help meet some of the low-income family 
housing need? 

The 12 stories of actual experience with self-help housing featured in this issuc 
of the JourNaL reveal two problems of real magnitude that face any group that 
wishes to get together and build their homes: (1) financing; (2) specialized 
technical knowledge—of sites, design, construction, management. As you read 
the 12 stories (which come from all parts of the country and which reflect five 
different basic approaches to doing a self-help job), you see the common thread 
of these basic problems running through them. And you see evolving the recog 
nition of the need tor—and, finally, the reality of —government aid as an answer 
on both scores. This aid, in several of the stories, comes through the federal 
government, through the insured mortgage formula of the Federal Housing 
Administration, backed by the mortgage purchasing power of the Federal Na 
tional Mortgage Association. These devices give cooperators the advantages of a 
low down payment, a low interest rate—plus advice and guidance in handling 
the technical problems of organization, construction, and management. Even so, 
as the stories will also indicate, this help does not bring self-help housing down 
to the level of the really low-income family. The closest approach to this family 
comes via the American Friends projects that are described in the first two stories 
in the series. 

Another important point that the 12 stories in this issue of the Journat make 
is the desire on the part of families of many diflerent types to acquire homes 
designed to fit their needs—sited attractively, designed to meet their own space 
and use needs, placed in a setting imbued with a neighborly spirit and with high 
standards of family life. The families in these 12 stories did not think that they 
could get these qualities unless they made their own plans, bought their own 
land, ran their own housing corporation. 

How many such families are there in the country? How many of them would 
respond to the self-help program—would be willing to go through the long and 
complicated procedures recorded in the 12 stories in this issue? 

In this special issue, the JourNat’s aim has been to give better insight into the 
question first posed on this page: w hat is the future of self-help housing in this 
country? has it any sizeable role to play in meeting the cost and quality problems 
of the family of modest income—the family with housing ambitions geared to 
those standards of amenities of living and of technological achievement that it 
believes to be attainable in 20th century America? If self-help is not the answer: 
what are our alternatives? 
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SELF-HELP 0 


American Friends Service Committee first used the principles of 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania 16 years ago. Today, the lessons leagPen 
Friends in slum rehabilitation in Philadelphia. Though vastly diffe@ect: 


principles, financing, and guidance of the Friends, they are prese@ethe 


PENN-CRAFT— the mid-1940’s another 165 acres, ad- 


A traveler in Pennsylvania, meander- joining the original 200 acre site, were 
ing along country roads in the mining purchased and used for an addition ot 
area of Fayette County south of Pitts 15 ten-acre homesteads. 


burgh, may, by chance, wander into a 
small rolling valley dotted with red SELF-HELP 





stone and cinder block houses that Penn-Craft is an almost 100 per cent 
stand out in sharp contrast to the un self-help project. Only two paid 
painted shacks so prevalent in many workers were employed on the first 
neighboring mining communities. But 50 houses—a mason and a carpenter, 
the trim, prosperous looking little com- who acted as foremen and under whom 
munity, known as Penn-Craft, is not the homesteaders worked in building 
there just by chance. It is there because the houses. For every hour a home 
65 families had the courage to build steader worked on_ his _ neighbors’ 
it with their own labor and because the houses, he received an hour’s credit 
Typic edn tselt ealt dadle tenn American Friends Service Committee toward their work on his. In theory, 
hac es pa Se tie ieee, nn - ee had sufhcient faith in them to stake each family was expected to put in at 
a porch: neat sneha anata, them financially. least two eight-hour days a week in 
oy an a Penn-Craft was begun in 1937 by the building the houses. Actually, the 
American Friends and 50 families, all amounts varied widely, depending 
of whom were employed in nearby upon the number of hours of work 
coal mines, as an experiment in better available in the mines and thus, the 
ing their living conditions and in pro- amount of time free for building. How 
viding, through the one and a-half to ever, if a homesteader did not repay ' 
three-acre farm homesteads, a cushion the time spent by his neighbors on his 
against the day when jobs in the mines house, he could be expelled from the 
would be scarce or the mines be closed project. 
down entirely. By 1943, all 50 houses No easy, ready-made materials were 
were completed and occupied and in (Continued column one, page 350) 
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ther in the story of self-built housing. 


PHILADELPHIA— 

It took not one—but 28 “Philadel 
phia lawyers” five hours to sign all the 
papers necessary to arrange financing 
for the unique Philadelphia housing 
rehabilitation project, known as Eighth 
and Brown. So it is doubtful that any 
one of the 100 self-help cooperators 
involved in it can tell the whole story 
of the project—even if he, too, is a 
Philadelphia lawyer. For the project, 
which is turning a block of run-down 
houses into modern apartments with 
the help of more than a _ half-dozen 
agencies and the 100 families, is a 
complicated one. 

Most any one of the cooperators 
could tell you, however, that an archi- 
tect drew up plans to remodel the old 
three-story walk-ups; that a contractor 
is doing the major portion of the heavy 
remodeling work but that he himself 
is putting in enough labor on his own 
apartment to count tor a 10 per cent 
cash down payment toward buying it: 
that the Friends Neighborhood Guild 
is giving him training in his self-help 
share of the cost; that the American 
Friends Service Committee is backing 
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Eunice Grier 


Photo: 


him financially and making the busi 
ness arrangements for the project; and 
that he will make his monthly pay 
ments to the Eighth and Brown Mu 
tual Housing Corporation, a coopera 
tive made up of himself and the 99 
other families who will live in the 
block. 

At least a quarter of the families 
who are moving into the rehabilitated 
houses (those who lived in the block 
or in adjacent blocks before the work 
was started) can probably tell you that 
most of the houses date back to Civil 
War days. They can tell you that it 
once was one of ‘the city’s finest resi 
dential areas but that gradually blight 
overtook it: that many too many fam 
ilies were crowded into the one-bath 
structures; that there was no central 
heating and few kitchens; that shacks 
and lean-tos and fences had sprung up 
in backyards; that junk piles and gar- 
bage had been allowed to accumulate; 
and that there was no play space for 
children. 


Any one of them can also tell you 
that the buildings are structurally 
sound—even though plaster was falling 





t when they set to work and even 


Oo 
though the floor boards were rough 
and dirty and paint was peeling off. 
For they have all worked on the build 
ings: demolished the backyard sheds 
and lean-tos; torn off plaster; removed 
old paint and repainted, sanded and 
refinished the floors: built cupboards 

Any one of the families can also tell 
you that the monthly payments they 
will make for the modern apartment 
will be little if any more than the rent 
they paid for the decrepit, overcrowded 
rooms in which they lived previously 
And they can tell you that with each 
additional monthly payment they will 
hold a greater equity in their home 
and eventually will own it 


PLANNING AND FINANCING 

What the Eighth and Brown fami 
lies probably cannot tell you is that 
planning and financing the project in 
volved the Philadelphia planning com 
mission, the Redevelopment Authority 
of the City of Philadelphia, the city 
council, the Federal Housing Admin 
istration, the Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Company, the Philadelphia Say 
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ings Fund Society, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Housing and Redevelopment Di 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce . as well as the American 
Friends and the Friends Neighborhood 
Guild. 


PROJECT IDEA 

Idea for the project sprang from the 
realization by the Friends Guild, a 
Philadelphia settlement house, that it 
could never help the low-income fami- 
lies of the East Poplar area of Phila 
delphia socially unless their wretched 
houses were rehabilitated. At about 
the same time, Friends Service, Inc., 
was questioning the possibility of apply- 
ing much the same self-help techniques 
to the urban slum problem as it had to 
the problems of the poor coal miners 
in Fayette County, Pennsylvania some 
years before. In 1947 the two groups 
began to explore the problem together 
and by 1948 had decided upon joint 
action. 

Meanwhile, the city plan com- 
mission had studied the whole East 
Poplar area and by 1948 had drawn 
up a redevelopment plan for 50 slum 
blocks and had asked the city council 
for approval of plans to clear and re- 
develop or rehabilitate them. Included 
in the 50 blocks was one that the 
Friends Service and the Friends Guild 
wanted to self-help back to standard. 

When the Friends’ joint plan to re- 
habilitate the Eighth and Brown block 
was presented to the plan commission 
and the redevelopment authority, it 
was met with real enthusiasm. The 
city council gave its approval to the 
plan and the pioneering project was 
under way. 


REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

The redevelopment authority, using 
the right of eminent domain, acquired 
the property in the block for approxi- 
mately $190,000 and resold it in 1952 
to Friends Service, Inc., for $75,000. 
To make the payment, Friends Service 
used a revolving fund it had acquired 
by subscription and donations. The 
loss, or write-down, on the land that 
the redevelopment authority had to 
meet was made up by a $60,000 grant 
from the state housing and redevelop- 
ment division’s 15 million dollar fund 
and by funds approved for the project 
by the city council in its 1949 budget. 

Friends Service, in addition to pay- 
ing for the land out of its revolving 
fund, also hired a widely known archi- 
tect—Oscar Stonorov—to plan the re- 
modeling of the block inside and out 
and paid for other preliminary ex- 
penses. It then arranged for a construc- 
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tion loan by the Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Company and for a long-term 
mortgage through the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. The Federal 
Housing Administration agreed to in 
sure both the construction loan and the 
long-term mortgage. 

The present mortgage, in the amount 
of $355,700, covers only the first half 
of the block—52 units—since the work 
is being done piecemeal and thus far 
has been begun on only half the old 
residences. Insured under section 213 
of the National Housing Act (a section 
enacted in 1950 especially to aid co- 
operatives), the mortgage is for 90 per 
cent of total cost, has a 4 per cent in- 
terest rate, and will be amortized over 
40 years. 

Title to the property is held by a 
nonprofit cooperative, the Eighth and 
Brown Mutual Housing Corporation, 
set up by Friends Service for the occu- 
pants of the project, who own shares 
in it, either through their labor equity, 
cash, or both. 


COOPERATORS’ PAYMENTS 

The 52 units now either completed 
(14 families had moved in by mid- 
1953) or undergoing remodeling range 
in size from three rooms to six and 
a-half and monthly carrying 
charges range from $52.50 to $80. 
Payments will be sufficient to pay off 
the mortgage, maintain the project, and 
return to Friends Service its original 
investment. Since the average cost of 
buying up and remodeling the units 
is estimated at something less than 
$9000 a unit, the average “down pay- 
ment” of 10 per cent, paid for through 
the cooperator’s labor, is the equivalent 
of about $900. 

The cooperative will hire a manager 
for the properties, who will handle 
maintenance, bookkeeping, 


rooms 


collection 


of monthly payments, and adjust 
difficulties among member families. 
Friends Service, however, will retain 


a management contract with the cor 
poration until the owner occupants 
have demonstrated their ability to run 
the project satisfactorily without out 
side assistance. 

If a member leaves the project, the 
corporation may purchase his stock, 
thus acquiring the lease, but it is a 
member’s responsibility to find a satis 
factory purchaser for his stock and pre 
sumably he can sell his share for a 
price that will recover whatever equity 
he has in the apartment. 

To the Friends Neighborhood Guild 
fell the task of training the members 
in skills that were necessary to carry 
out the self-help part of the project. 
The guild organized classes in the 
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trades and organized the cooperators 
so that each could make an effective 
contribution to the labor involved. In 
addition, the guild selected the families 
from among those who applied for the 
project and is undertaking classes in 
tenant education—homemaking, _hy- 
giene, routine domestic sanitation, and 
the like. It is also responsible for the 
long-range well-being of the occupants 
of the project. 


THE NEW DESIGN 

Architect Stonorov, in redesigning 
the old semi-detached three-story walk- 
ups, took advantage of the big rooms 
and high ceilings and left the apart- 
ments open and spacious. He also re- 
duced density from 114 families to 100. 
The only major structural changes in 
the buildings are the addition of fire 
walls, required by the city’s building 
code, and additional staircases in the 
rear of the buildings to provide private 
entrances to newly created apartments. 
Since each unit is now served by a 
separate entrance, the long center hall- 
ways in the buildings, typical of Vic- 
torian houses, have been thrown into 
the apartments to add to their space. 
New windows have been cut in some 
parts of the buildings but changes in 
partitions have been held to a mini- 
mum to cut costs. 

New heating and plumbing systems 
are being installed throughout. Each 
pair of semi-detached buildings will 
have its own central heating and new 
plumbing systems make possible the 
modern kitchen and bathrooms for 
each unit. Individual locker spaces tor 
each apartment are being installed in 
the basements. 

With the old board fences and out- 
buildings torn down and rubbish re- 
moved from the backs of the buildings, 
the large court in the interior of the 
block has been left free for an out- 
door “social center” and children’s play 
area. Flowers, shrubs, and lawns will 
be planted in all the open areas. 

On one corner of the site a house 
not worth rehabilitation is to be torn 
down and a new three-story apartment 
building has been designed by Archi- 
tect Stonorov to replace it. It will be 
built by the contractor doing the major 
rehabilitation work and will be financed 
through the mortgage for the second 
half of the project. On another cor- 
ner, an ice cream plant is to be torn 
down when its occupants, who chal- 
lenged the right of the redevelopment 
authority to acquire the property but 
lost the suit, find a place to move to. 

Next to the site for the new apart- 
ment structure is a building that the 
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Friends Neighborhood Guild hopes to 
make into a community center, if it can 
get the necessary financial help to re 
habilitate it and operate it. At present, 
the guild has wood working machinery 
in the basement, which the cooperators 
use to make furniture, cupboards, etc. 
Under the remodeling plan, the first 
floor would be used as a general social 
room where community meals could be 
served and the second floor, equipped 
with a stage, would be used for putting 
on plays and square dances. Guild staff 
members would occupy three apart 
ments in the front of the building. 


OVER-ALL REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 

The Eighth and Brown project is 
only a small segment of the over-all 
redevelopment plan being carried out 
by the Philadelphia redevelopment au 
thority in the East Poplar area. Its next 
door neighbor is Penn Towne (featured 
in the October 1952 Journat ot 
Hovustne_ page 339), the nation’s first 
redevelopment project completed un- 
der financing terms of Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. Within the area, 
too, will be a new low-rent public 
housing project financed under Title 
III of the 1949 act. And the Friends 
plan to rehabilitate at least two other 
units of the redevelopment area, per 
haps with projects similar to Eighth 
and Brown. Thus, the new oublic and 
private housing and parks and play- 
grounds planned for the area will! en- 
hance the value of the self-help project 
and will not leave it an isolated isiand 
in a sea of slums. 


SUCCESS OF PROJECT 

A. Hurford Crosman, director of 
self-help housing for the American 
Friends Service Committee, speculating 
on the financial success of the less than 
half completed project says: “It is a 
little early to draw conclusions as to its 
success from a purely financial point 
of view. But, considering the fact that 
this has been real pioneering and, there- 
fore, more expensive than it might be 
again, and also considering that it has 
been done during the peak of costs— 
both in materials and labor—we have 
a feeling that the rehabilitation of many 
urban slum areas is practical. Later on 
we hope to gain some experience in 
the field of new construction, using 
the same techniques, and compare it 
with rehabilitation. Only time will 
give the answer to the real success of 
this approach to changing the pattern 
of slum living to gracious living and 
thus the rehabilitation of people by the 
building of self-respect and human 
dignity.” 
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USONIA HUMES 


“A delightful association with sun, sky, surrounding 
gardens, and the neighbors’—Frank Lloyd Wright 


It was Samuel Butler who, pitying 
the people of the United States because 
they had no real name for themselves, 
first suggested the word Usonia as em- 
bodying the real meaning of the word 
union—the states united. But it was 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright who 
took the word and applied it to a type 
of architecture and a way of life. To- 
day, what is known as a Usonian house, 
in Mr. Wright’s words, is “a delightful 
association with sun, sky, surrounding 
gardens, and the neighbors.” And it 
was also Frank Lloyd Wright who years 
ago envisioned Broadacre City—a dem- 
ocratic city that would embrace the en- 
tire nation. He saw his city of democ- 
racy as one in which individuality 
would be nourished, in which every- 
one would have at least an acre of 
ground to call his own, and in which 
the ground would determine the funda- 
mental shape and style of every house, 
farm, road, or institution. 

Broadacre City remains a vision. But 
on a 97 acre tract of virgin forest land 
in New York’s Westchester County, 
33 families who share Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s philosophies and principles 
are, with his guidance, turning a part 
of his dream into reality by coopera- 
tively building Usonia Homes. 

Inspired by the idea of Broadacre 
City and yearning for a home of his 
own, David Henken, a young engineer, 
in 1940 asked Architect Wright if he 
would be willing to help him and some 
of his friends plan Usonia. When Mr. 
Wright agreed, Mr. Henken and his 
wife went to Taliesin, the architect's 
home and workshop near Spring 
Green, Wisconsin, where Mr. Henken 
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became an apprentice architect, stay 
ing there for two years. He hoped that 
Mr. Wright would design all the houses 
for Usonia and that his apprenticeship 
would make him an adequate super 
visor. But when the time came to de 
sign the homes, Mr. Wright was too 
busy to do them all but agreed to draw 
up the site plan and to design five of 
the houses. He also agreed to let other 
architects and designers who were sym 
pathetic to his ideas do the others, pro 
vided that he could check and approve 
the plans for each house before it was 
built. Nine architects in addition to 
Mr. Wright so far have designed the 
houses. 

When the Henkens returned to New 
York in 1943 after his apprenticeship, 
they set about organizing into a coop- 
erative the 80 some families who had 
at one time been interested in the proj 
ect. When they met for the first time, 
however, only about 40 families showed 
up. And when the group decided to 
assess each family $100 for a member 
ship fee and require each to save money 
toward the project at the rate of $50 
a month, only 12 of the original 80 
remained. New people kept coming in, 
however, while other members dropped 
out. By 1944 the group was well or- 
ganized, was nearing its goal of 50 
families, and had incorporated under 
the laws of New York state as a pure 
Rochdale cooperative. 

The 33 families that now belong to 
the cooperative were originally all New 
Yorkers and represent a wide cross sec 
tion of occupations: there are teachers, 
a lawyer, dentists, a doctor, engineers, 
architects, advertising executives, sales- 
men, and business owners. All religions, 
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all political views are represented. The 
youngest couple is in their twenties; 
the oldest in their fifties. Yet they have 
in common their willingness to live co- 
operatively and their interest in mod- 
ern architecture. “We never expected 
everyone to love everybody else—it 
doesn’t even happen in the same fam 
ily,” Mr. Henken comments, “but we 
did want a group that could get along 
well together.” 
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THE SITE 

With their hopes fixed on building 
by 1948, when they expected that the 
war would be over, the cooperators be 
gan looking for a site that would meet 
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their needs and wants. All of the mem- | 
bers wanted land within commuting 

distance of New York City and they 

needed topography varied enough to ; 
permit each house to have a maximum . 
amount of privacy, since the houses 

they planned would have large glass 

areas. The site they found—and pur- 
chased in 1947—is surrounded on three 
sides by a pine tree watershed that 
forms a permanent greenbelt. It is 30 
miles from New York City; ten miles 
from White Plains, where shopping 
facilities and commuting train service 
is available; and two and a-half miles 
from Pleasantville, where there are 
schools and stores. 





When the site had been purchased, 
Mr. Wright visited it and drew up the 
plan, which consists of 50 circular plots 
—one for each house. Each plot covers 
approximately an acre of ground, which 
touches neighboring sites only at con- 
tiguous points. Each group of five of 
these one-acre plots encircle a_ sixth 
circular plot that is used as a small 

(Continued column one, page 344) 











MOY CENTER 


By Truman and Barbara Kirkpatrick 


resident cooperators of York Center, Illinois 


Along Rochdale Circle, Community 
Drive, and Co-op Road in York Cen- 
ter, west of Chicago, 37 cooperators, 
many of them self-builders, are occu- 
pying their new homes—with another 
17 families now building theirs and 
some ten more with lots selected and 
plans being readied to join the others. 
As the names of the three main streets 
of the community imply, York Center 
was founded on the principles of true 
cooperation. It is the result of the 
dreams of a dozen families who visual- 
ized a carefully planned community 
of high moral and spiritual values, 
made up of people of “neighborly con- 
sideration and good will,’ where all 
may enjoy the “greatest liberty and 
freedom.” 

The dozen families, mostly mem- 
bers of the Church of the Brethren and 
some of them faculty members of the 
Bethany Biblical Seminary, a Brethren 
school located on Chicago’s west side, 
in December 1944 founded what is now 
York Center Community Cooperative, 
Inc. Chief stimulus for the group came 
from a fellow Brethren, Louis Shirky, 
a resident of the area adjoining York 
Center. 

Purpose of the group, as stated in its 
by-laws, is to bring together “people 
of neighborly consideration and good 
will, who . . . desire to develop a care- 
fully planned, suburban community of 
charming homesites. The aim is to pro- 
mote and develop good will, high mor- 
al values, wholesome cooperative ac- 
tivities, healthy civic spirit, and to be 
generally positive and progressive to 
the end that the moral and spiritual 
standards of the community are main- 
tained on the highest possible level . . . 
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that all may enjoy the greatest liberty 
and freedom.” 

The group decided to pursue these 
objectives by forming a cooperative as- 
sociation restricted to people in agre« 
ment with these objectives but not re 
stricted as to religious belief, race, or 
color. Using many of the organiza 
tional ideas for cooperatives discussed 
by a study group, which included exe 
utives of the Central States Cooperative 
League, architects, and engineers, the 
group organized a legal corporation to 
purchase and hold land, granting each 
member family the right to occupy a lot 
under regulations prescribed by the or- 
ganization. A charter was first granted 
under the District of Columbia coop 
erative law. However, because Illinois 
would not permit the cooperative to 
register as a foreign corporation in the 
state, a number of organizational im- 
provements were suggested by Attorney 
Theodore T. Robinson and in 1946 
York Center cooperative incorporated 
under the Illinois not-for-profit act. 

While setting up their organization 
and in meeting the problems of build 
ing and running the community, the 
cooperators have followed the principle 
of discussing thoroughly each problem 
before acting upon it—sometimes at as 
many as three meetings. The result has 
been that every decision has been an al 
most unanimous one. 


THE SITE 

With preliminaries out of the way, a 
90-acre farm was located 22 miles west 
of Chicago, near suburban Lombard, 
which was available for $30,000. The 
cooperative, borrowing to the limit 
from its members, purchased a one-year 


option for $10,000. Its faith in the fu 
ture of the project was justified, for by 
the spring of 1947 there were 40 mem- 
ber families, well diversified as to race, 
creed, and color. 

During the first year, the farm house 
ind other buildings on the site were 
sold to reduce the financial burden to 
the cooperators and a strip of land ad 
joining a main highway was also sold. 
The some 65 acres remaining were di 
vided into one-acre lots. Charter mem 
bers drew for choice of lots and other 
members chose lots in the order in 
which they paid up their memberships 

Besides land, the two other major 
expenditures of the community were 
for roads and water. Roads were built 
in 1947, Water, under the original plan, 
was to be supplied by individual wells 
but the group found that a large cen 
tral well and pump, with 6-inch and 4 


inch mains throughout the community, 


would be cheaper and better and that 
water could be softened in the com 
munity-built pump house. Installation 
of the water system was financed by 
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member assessments and by a_ bank 
loan. 

To obtain electricity the co-op had to 
deposit $2000 with the electric company 
but this money was refunded when 20 
subscribers were hooked up. Telephone 
and gas service were obtained without 
deposits, however. The school problem 
was solved when the cooperative peti- 
tioned and was made a part of the 
school district of Villa Park, which has 
an excellent educational system and 
which brings the children to and from 
school by bus. 

Site plan for the community was 
drawn up by Architects E. Todd 
Wheeler and Henry Tideman, who 
were chosen because Mr. Wheeler was 
personally known to several of the 
founding members, having previously 
designed a Brethren church. Landscape 
Designer Franz Lipp worked out an 
over-all landscaping and planting plan 
for the community. 


When the project was started, the site 
was open farm country about two miles 
from the nearest suburban towns and a 
quarter of a mile from a community of 
more than 100 homes. Today, new sub 
divisions have been started on much of 
the adjacent territory, although com- 
mercial transportation is still a mile and 
a-half away and the nearest large shop- 
ping center somewhat farther. 


DESIGN OF THE HOMES 

Both design and construction of the 
homes are the responsibility of the 
individual members. Each cooperator 
selects the design of his own house, 
with or without the aid of an architect. 
He must then submit his plans to the 
York Center co-op board of directors, 
which obtains the opinion of a consult- 
ing architect before approving or reject- 
ing the plans. Out of 49 houses built 
or under construction, 16 were designed 
by their owners; 16 by professional! 
architects; 12 members used stock 
plans; and three houses are prefabri- 
cated. It might be thought that the 
consulting architect would need to work 
overtime to protect the community 
against ugly and ill-designed amateur 
productions. However, surprisingly few 
modifications in the plans have been 
required, 

The first builders were permitted to 
choose any architectural style and they 
chose, for the most part, one-story, 
basementless houses, divided more or 
less equally between modern and ranch 
types. Since then, the board has ap- 
proved designs that harmonize with 
them. 

Each home has features adapted to 
the needs and desires of its occupants; 
each expresses the personality of its 
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owner family. One home has a small 
attached greenhouse. Another has a 
small bathroom near the back door, put 
there as a convenience for children com- 
ing in from play. One home has a large 
library; another an extensive workshop 
equipped with power tools. 

Most of the exteriors are concrete 
block, brick veneer, or wood siding. 
Several of the self-builders prefer con- 
crete block walls because they can be 
left partly completed for months, if nec- 
essary, without deteriorating or losing 
their alignment. Interiors are finished 
in plywood, plaster, drywall material, 
knotty pine, beveled siding, or glass 
block. In several houses the masonry 
walls have been left unfinished. Two 
families who began their homes with 
freshly cut trees participated in the lum- 
ber cutting process. 

The major success of the diversified, 
individualist designs is that they have 
permitted the most far reaching indi- 
vidual preferences and diversities with 
out making any of them seem out of 
place. In the York Center community 
as it exists today, it would look abnor- 
mal to have two identical houses or two 
houses placed in the same way on their 
respective lots. The house that is the only 
one of its kind in the world fits into 
York Center inconspicuously. Yet all 
the houses are comfortable, livable, and 
functional. 

In a real way, the exteriors of the 
homes demonstrate and exemplify the 
underlying spirit of the cooperative as- 
sociation—unity through diversity. For 
the people of York Center are at least 
as diverse as their houses—different 
from each other to a far greater extent 
than in the average unplanned com- 
munity. They planned it that way and 
they enjoy the fact that their friendly 
neighbors come from many different 
religious afhliations, different cultural 
backgrounds, different educational levels, 
and different national and racial origins. 

There is little doubt that it would be 
much more difficult to get group coop- 
eration in managing the community 
were it not for the great freedom of 
initiative in the development of each 
member’s house and lot. 

A typical architect-contractor built 
house has three bedrooms, is of mod- 
ern design, has cedar siding and radi- 
ant heat, and costs $17,000. A typical 
self-built house, also of contemporary 
design, has three bedrooms and two 
baths, is built of concrete block, has 
forced warm-air oil heat, but costs about 
$8000 for materials plus two to three 
man-years of labor. 

The first of the 68 houses planned 
for the project was begun in 1947. Six 
years later, construction on the project 


Conrad Healy bought a prefab; he and 
neighbors self-helped it to completion 





is somewhat less than half finished. 
More than half the members have 
moved into their houses but many of 
these homes are far from complete on 
the inside. Nineteen of the 37 com- 
pleted are entirely self-built. It may be 
another six years before the construc- 
tion period comes to a close. 


FINANCING 

Financial problems have been relative 
ly minor since 1947, when there were 
sufficient membership fees in the treas 
ury to provide operating funds. It is the 
group’s policy, stated in the by-laws, to 
use cash wherever possible and today 
the cooperative is completely tree of 
debt. 

The group shares the financial re- 
sponsibility for land, park, roads, and 
water. Membership costs approximate- 
ly $1500—a fee that covers lot, roads, 
and water. The financing of each house, 
however, is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual member. Depending upon the 
family, the houses have been fi- 
nanced out of savings, family loans, 
bank loans, credit union loans, and to 
a considerable extent among the self- 
builders, on a pay-as-you-go basis out 
of current income of wage earners. 

To forestall sale of property to those 
not sympathetic with the aims of York 
Center, the cooperative does not give 
title to a lot to a member but instead 
issues a membership certificate. This 
is almost exactly the same as owning 
the lot except that if the “owner” 
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wishes to dispose of the lot the coopera 
tive has the right to buy it, with im- 
provements, or to direct its sale to a 
co-op member on the waiting list, at a 
fair price. An impartial board of ap- 
praisers determines the “fair price,” 
using certain prescribed procedures. 
The co-op may buy at this price but is 
not obligated to do so. ‘ 

The only time a member is granted a 
deed to his land is when he needs a 
mortgage to finance his home. Since 
the grantor ot a mortgage always de- 
mands a deed, the cooperative gives the 
member one. However, at the same 
time, an undated reconveyance deed is 
executed between the cooperator and 
the cooperative so that when the mort- 
gage is paid off the member returns to 
his previous status relative to title to his 
land. 

The problem ot the sale ot co-op 
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homes has only come up once so far 
and in that instance the owner was able 
to sell to one of five applicants at a 
mutually satisfactory price within a 
week, 


PROBLEMS — SOLUTIONS 

The cooperative organization at York 
Center has attempted to foresee and 
forestall the major difficulties that often 
beset such groups. Only the future can 
tell how successfully they all will be met 
but some examples of foreseeable difh- 
culties and the means used to prevent 
them will show how successful the 
group has been thus far. 

The founders were afraid that specu- 
lators would join the co-op and hold 
their land for decades until others had 
built up the community and increased 
the value of their holdings. The remedy 
chosen was to provide in the by-laws 
that each member must begin construc- 
tion of his home within five years of 
joining. So far it has not been necces- 
sary to apply this rule. 
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Another anticipated problem is that 
of a self-builder who gets tired and 
quits. The by-laws provide a means of 
prodding such a laggard but York Cen- 
ter has been fortunate in not having to 
use this prod as yet. All the self-builders 
are moving forward on their houses, 
although at widely varying rates of 
speed. 

A special problem has been the rela- 
tionship of the co-op to other nearby 
suburbanites because of the open racial 
policy of the group concerning admis 
sions. Neighboring householders were 
concerned over possible lowered prop 
erty values when they heard of the poli 
cy. But several of the co-op members 
made a special effort to develop friend 
ships and good will with members ot 
the nearby community, starting more 
than three years betore the first Negro 
occupancy. When the first Negro family 





moved in there was no disturbance. 
Property values in the nearby areas 
have gone up—not down—a fact that 
surprised no one in York Center. With 
in the project there has beeen no racial 
problem. York Center is one of the few 
housing projects whose occupants have 
actively wanted it to be interracial in 
composition from the beginning. And 
the open racial policy has worked well, 
primarily because a lot of people 
wanted to make it work and took time 
and effort to help. 


COOPERATIVE LIFE 

There is considerable evidence that 
life in York Center co-op is more satis- 
factory than in a noncooperative. The 
most significant is the continuing sup- 
ply of volunteers who are ready to work 
on the various committees to make the 
cooperative function. There is a great 
deal of work that must be done because 
the co-op, located in an unincorpo- 
rated area, performs many of the func- 
tions of a city government. It concerns 





itself with water supply, provision of 
parks and recreation facilities, planting 
of trees along roadsides, drainage, hire 
protection, a community library, issu 
ance of building permits, building of 
roads, levying assessments, and many 
other activities. All these are carried 
out by voluntary effort and there are 
plenty of volunteers. No major effort 
of the co-op has failed for lack of will 
ing workers to carry it out. The amount 
of individual participation in the every 
day work of the community is several 
times higher than in the average sub 
urban community. However, there has 
been some inefhiciency and overlapping 
of business functions because of the 
dependence on volunteer labor. And 
some of the more exacting duties have 
tended to fall on the shoulders of a few 
members with special qualifications, 
with the result that these few are occa 
sionally accused of “dominating” the 
organization. But this has been almost 
insignificant and no clear-cut factions 
have grown up in York Center so far. 

Organized social life includes square 
dance groups, a parents’ discussion 
group, a book discussion group, a di 
eters group known as “Fatties Anony 
mous,’ a forum, a farm bureau group, 
and several church-related groups. 

\ great deal of organized and unor 
ganized social life revolves around the 
building and maintenance activities of 
the cooperative. In the spring, the 
landscaping committee may arrange for 
a “planting bee” to set out trees and 
shrubs in the park. Or the newspaper 
committee will spend several hours to 
gether working on the mimeographed 
newspaper that serves the community. 
Or, on the other hand, several neigh- 
bors will gather to help a self-builder 
put on his roof and will receive credit 
for the hours they spend through the 


labor bank, to be returned when they, 


themselves, need assistance. 


THE RESULTS 

A member of the study group that 
worked on the organizational plans for 
York Center cooperative recently com 
mented: 


“The York Center problem was how 
to bind people together by economic 
ties strong enough to maintain a work 
ing interest in group affairs, yet weak 
enough to give the proper amount of 
‘personal liberty.” We had before us 
adequate evidence that interest in co- 
ops alone fails to bind people and that 
other common interests such as religion, 
race, etc., work only if the group is all 
of one close-knit organization that will 
bind them—co-op or no co-op. So the 
York Center idea was to use economics 
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| HILLTOP 


A challenge to Seattle “pioneers” who wanted to live on 
an inaccessible hill, in houses of modern design, with 
mountains, lakes, and Puget Sound spread out before them 








High on a hilltop overlooking Seattle, 
40 families who were willing to have a 
go at “pioneering” to escape commer- 
cial type real estate subdivisions are set 

tling down in a cooperative colony they 
call Hilltop Community. They live with 
mountains, lakes, and Puget Sound 
spread out before them in an area re 

moved from the city below—yet in a 
way, part of it. 

Hilltop is the expression of their put 
pose—to use the principles of modern 
planning and architectural design to 
enhance the natural beauty of each 
home site and to share the benefits and 
opportunities of community living on 
as equal and democratic a basis as 
possible. 

It is also the result of a six-year strug 
gle—a struggle to buy the site they 
wanted, to make an inaccessible hill 
accessible, to attract members, to finance 
the community properties and _ the 
houses, to self-help themselves when 
ever possible. 

Original idea for the project was a 
modest one. A few personal friends 
mostly architects and other professional 
people thought it would be a good 
idea to buy a tract of land with a view 
and build their homes on it together. 
In 1946 they started to look for a site 
and by coincidence found that another 
group was making a similar search for 
a similar site. A year of constant search- 
ing followed before one of the groups 
found a site it wanted and the two 
groups joined forces. 


THE SITE 

The site that one of the architect 
members of the group found in Sep- 
tember 1947 was a gently rolling, 
wooded hilltop that had varying eleva 
tions of 1000 to 1100 feet above sea 
level. To the south of it was Mount 
Rainier, to the west Lake Washington, 
Seattle, and the Olympics, to the north 
Mount Baker, and to the east the Cas 
cades and Lake Sammamish. 

sut finding the tract and buying it 
were two different things, for it was 
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owned by a man who had bought it at 
a tax title sale during the war with the 
idea of developing it with exclusive 
residences. First approached in late 
1947, the owner was reluctant to sell 
but finally named a price of $1000 an 
acre—a price four times what the group 
could afford to pay. Discouraged but 
persistent, the land committee for the 
group continued negotiations and early 
in 1948 the owner came down to $500 
an acre—a price double the cooperators’ 
offer. But one more effort was agreed 
upon and at a meeting of the entire 
group with the owner in February 1948 
he announced that although it was “like 
giving his right arm to part with the 
top of the hill,” he would agree to sell 
it to them for $250 an acre on a nine 
months option basis. They could select 
their own boundaries to include ap 
proximately 60 acres and could drill a 
well at any point that seemed promis- 
ing. 

The prospect of getting the site it 
wanted put new life in the group and 
the search for water on the property 
was started. On June 15, welldiggers 
brought in an artesian flow that yielded 
65 gallons a minute and plans were 
immediately begun for a distribution 
system. On September 27, 1948—a year 
from the day that the site was first lo 
cated—the group incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation, enabling them, less 
than a month later, to purchase the 63 
acre tract agreed upon. And in Sep- 
tember, also, bulldozers began the task 
of shaping the road that was to make 
the hilltop accessible by car. 

Meanwhile, the site plan committee, 
composed largely of architects, was lay- 
ing out the plan for the new commu- 
nity. After determining the boundaries 
of the tract around what constituted the 
natural top of the hill, the road was 
marked out in a design adapted to 
natural contours. Along the boundaries 
of the tract a greenbelt, averaging 60 
feet in width, was laid out to provide 
a degree of privacy from any surround- 
ing development. At the top of the hill 


a utility lot was provided for, where 
pumps and water tanks could be in- 
stalled and five acres were set aside for 
a playground and common property. 

House sites were determined accord 
ing to favorable outlook and topography, 
with provision made that each of the 
40 families would have an unobstructed 
view and about 150 feet between its 
house and its nearest neighbor. One 
long ridge running southeast to north 
west provided room for six houses to 
look out at Mount Rainier and the 
Olympics; an outer circle of sites on the 
west slope had a spectacular view of the 
Olympics, Seattle, and Lake Washing 
ton; while a third range of lots facing 
south had a view across a deep wooded 
valley to Mount Rainier. Another halt 
dozen lots on the north slope claimed 
a commanding view of Lake Washing 
ton and Lake Sammamish, Mount Ba 
ker, and the Cascades. 

No hard and fast rules were made as 
to how a house should be placed on 
a site, although the site committee pro 
posed a building site on each lot. Each 
cooperator was free to modify his own 
site plan provided that he did not 
change the essential character of the 
development and did not adversely af 
fect the views of neighboring lots. 

With the general plan drawn up and 
the lot lines drawn, the cooperators 
were ready to price and choose the lots 
Because the lots ranged in size from 
three-quarters of an acre to an acreé 
and a-half and because some were 
thought to be more attractive than the 
others, the cooperators at first assumed 
they would be unequally priced. The 
more the cooperators tried to place a 
dollar value on one view against an 
other view (influenced to some extent 
by taste and personal preference), the 
more convinced the majority of them 
became that the lots should be equally 
priced. Arguments were brought forth 
on both sides at five meetings of the 
group before a vote was taken resolving 
overwhelmingly that in the final analy- 
sis the value of any lot was determined 


by the cooperative effort and the equal 
contributions of all the members in 
opening up the tract and making 1 
habitable. Thus it was that each of the 
40 members was assessed an equal 
amount for his lot—$2000 including 
land and the cost of site improvements, 
such as road, water, power and tel 
phone lines, and legal and surveying 
fees. 

Maps of the hill were distributed to 
the members so that they might choose 
their lots in the order in which they 
joined the group. But in spite of the 
fact that each family had explored on 
foot much of the 63 acres, when it came 
time to choose the lots it was a time 
consuming process. More than one 
family made trip after trip to the hill 
top to see their favorite spot once more 
on a clear day or when the leaves were 
off the trees and narrow vistas becam« 


swee ping views. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

From the time Hilltop was conceived, 
it was agreed that contemporary design 
would be used for all houses and the 
first prospectus on the project set out 
that “site plans and building should 
have a straight forward, contemporary 
character.” There was no attempt made, 
however, to impose a uniform style for 
the houses or to limit the size or cost 
of them. Each member chose his archi 
tects from within or outside the group 
and the site plan committee had to ap 
prove all preliminary house plans. 

Because the houses are widely space d 
and each is oriented to a view, larg 
glass areas have been used in most o 
them. Wood and stone materials native 
to the Northwest area predominate it 
the design of the houses and brick, 
stone, concrete block, and naturally fir 
ished woods play a major role in the 
interiors. 

Cooperative building was discussed 
but because of differences in financial 
requirements and in readiness of mem 
bers to build by the time the site im 
provements were complete in the fall 
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of 1950, individual construction was 
agreed upon. Moreover, some of the 
members wanted to build their own 
houses, or at least do part of the work. 
To date three of the houses have been 
built entirely by the owners and at 
least 13 of the other houses, either 
built or in building, have.been partially 
completed by the owners—work that 
ranged from finishing cabinets, floors, 
and window sills and doing plaster- 
board taping and spackling to doing 
the finish painting. In addition, most 
of the owners are doing their own land- 
scaping. 

In all, 20 of the 40 lots are built on 
and the houses occupied, although a 
number of the houses have additions 
yet to be built. Several owners have 
left a bedroom wing for future con 
struction and some have plans to add 
the living room area later. Three other 
houses are under construction and the 
other 17 are still being planned. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCING 

Although the original members of 
the Hilltop group first envisioned a 
community of 25 homes, they realized 
early in their history that the cost of 
the site and improvements on it made 
it desirable and necessary to expand the 
group to 40 members. 

Each family holds a membership in 
the corporation and each membership 
carries one vote. Officers and a board of 
trustees carry out the decisions of the 
full group (arrived at by a two-thirds 
vote of the full membership). A num- 
ber of standing committees—member 
ship, site plan, community develop- 
ment, finance, utilities, etc., are charged 
with the conduct of activities within 
their special areas. 

From the outset, the small group that 
started the community agreed on thi 
policy of taking in members only when 
they were known and sponsored by 
persons already in the group. If a 
member wishes to withdraw before he 
has built his house, the cooperative has 
a 30-day option to repurchase the lot 
at its original price and resell to a mem 
ber of its own choosing. Originally the 
plan was that if a member had already 
built on his lot and wanted to sell 
house and lot together, the corporation 
agreed to impose no restrictions on 
price or purchaser. In such a case mem 
bership was not to pass automatically 
to the new owner but had to be con- 
firmed by election, thus giving the co- 
operative some check on the admission 
of new members. However, credit agen- 
cies making loans to individuals on the 
houses demanded complete freedom of 
transfer of the property involved as a 
condition of their loans so that the by- 


laws of the group have been changed 
to allow membership to anyone who 
might in the future buy a house in the 
community. 

Each family in the cooperative pays 
a membership fee of $25 a year, a fee 
used to finance community projects and 
pay for corporation expenses. In addi 
tion, the 40 members have paid $2000 
each for their lots, most of it through 
assessments at various times as the site 
was dev eloped. At no time did the coop- 
erators borrow from commercial lend 
ing agencies until they were ready to 
build. 

When the finance committee ap 
proached banks and other lending in 
stitutions to try to get a mortgage coy 
ering a number—or all—of the houses, 
they were turned down, principally be 
cause the Federal Housing Administra 
tion was unwilling to insure the mort 
gage. Thus, the first few builders had 
to arrange their own financing on con 
ventional terms and in almost all cases 
on relatively unfavorable terms. But 
by the time that a half-dozen of the co- 
operators were building, bankers who 
had originally turned down individual 
mortgages began to accept a few. By 
late summer of 1951 nearly ten houses 
were built and occupied and that fall 
FHA approved the project for insur- 
ance on individual loans. 

Cost of the houses varies widely 
from a low of about $4000 to a high of 
about $40,000, depending upon the 
amount of self-help involved and the 
elaborateness of design. Savings by self- 
help are estimated to range from a high 
of $6000 for a house completely owner- 
built to $1000 for houses on which only 
the painting was done by the owner. 
Major saving is probably in the lots, 
which cost $2000 each but are estimated 
to be worth from $3500 to $5500 on 
the open market. 


SUCCESS AS A COMMUNITY 

Although in some ways the members 
are only loosely knit together, their 
activities within the community cover 
a wide variety of projects ranging from 
development of community property 
and solving community problems to 
“move-in-day” parties for new residents, 
a community newspaper, and an annual 
Easter egg hunt. Together the group is 
planning and developing the commu- 
nity landscaping, a shelter for the 
pumps, a playfield, a bus shelter, and 
other projects. 

“Pioneers” of the community who 
late in 1952 wrote a history of the de- 
velopment of Hilltop, taking a look 
back at the early days when the big 
obstacles were overcome and comparing 
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Prompted by their need for perma- 
nent housing, discouraged by the high 
cost and low quality houses available, 
and guided by their sympathy and un 
derstanding of cooperative principles, 
four University of Denver professors 
and their families in three years saw a 
casual conversation translated into a 
cooperative “neighborhood” that 32 
families designed, built, and maintain 
themselves. 

The four professors and their fami 
lies, living in small, temporary housing 
available to University of Denver facul- 
ty members in 1948, all needed better 
housing, all wanted contemporary de- 
sign, and all had had a satisfying ex- 
perience with cooperative groups of one 
kind or another. 

When one of the four, Eugene Link, 
professor of social sciences, asked his 
neighbor, Eugene D. Sternberg, a pro- 
fessor of architecture, why he didn’t 
design some good contemporary houses 
within the means of faculty members, 
the Mile High Housing Association 
was conceived. Professors Link and 
Sternberg; Bryon L. Johnson, profes- 
sor of economics; Lloyd Saltzman, pro- 
fessor of market and sales; and their 
wives drew up a list of names of 20 
families at the university who they 
thought might be interested in a co- 
operative housing venture. Within a 
week the first meeting was called—in 
May 1948—with 19 of the 20 families 
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Along South Dahlia Lane in a new community near Denver, 


32 families have met their housing needs and desires 


attending. Several weeks later, a com 
mittee on organization and finance had 
been appointed, a site search committee 
was on the job, and the cooperators had 
a going concern. 

A condensed “time-table” of the 
group’s progress reads like that of a 
fast express, compared with those for 
many other housing cooperative ven 
tures: 

May 1948—First meeting of 19 tami 

lies 

August 1948—Incorporated as a non 

profit, cooperative corporation with 
32 members. 

September 1948—Site optioned 

October 1948—Architects hired 

July 1949—Plans filed with Federal 

Housing Administration 

December 1949—Mortgage insurance 

commitment secured 

January 1950—Mortgage purchase 

commitment secured 

March 1950—Contract with builder 

signed 

Spring 1951—32 families moved in 

However, in the words of Professor 
Johnson, co-founder and first president 
of the association, it “was a long and 
often rough road, with many little dis 
appointments—but final success.” 


FINANCING 

Although Mr. Johnson describes the 
financing of the project “like running 
uphill at all times,” the 32 cooperators 





raised all the money for the first 20 
months of operations out of their own 
poc kets. 

Early organizational expenses were 
met out of a $1 assessment of each 
family, which was repeated after a few 
months when the first $32 was spent. 
\s the site search progressed, the mem 
bers voted themselves a $50 per family 
capital payment lor use in pic king up 
an option on a site when one was 
found. The treasurer of the association 
put additional funds of his own into 
the site account so that the first $1000 
would be on hand the night that the 
option was taken on the site. 

Once the site was under option, the 
members voted another $300 per family 
capital payment so that purchase of the 
site could be completed on schedule. 
Shortly after that, another $250 per 
family assessment, payable at $50 a 
month, was voted for fees to architects, 
engineers, and for other expenses. 

Approximately $50,000 had been 
spent on the project before long-term 
financing was arranged, because, Mr. 
Johnson says, the cooperators wanted 
to take advantage of good weather to 
install utilities and were willing to gam 
ble on the success of the project. “The 
FHA officials were horrified to discover 
that we had spent $50,000 before we 
had our long-term financing assured,” 
he comments. 

With rising costs and unexpected ex 
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penses, liabilities always seemed to be 
about $2000 ahead of assets, Mr. John- 
son recalls. The board of directors 
would find from time to time that, for 
instance, another $5000 was needed. 
The treasurer would divide by 32 and 
say, “That’s only about $150 apiece. 
Surely we aren’t going to abandon the 
idea because the house is going to cost 
that little bit more, are we?” The an- 
swer was always “No,” Mr. Johnson 
says, “but the incidents were more fre- 
quent than we'd like to remember.” 

Original plans were that a two-bed 
room house would cost about $8000; 
four-bedroom ones between $12,000 and 
$13,000. However, by the time con- 
struction was completed, the lowest cost 
two-bedroom unit cost $12,500; the least 
expensive five-bedroom house ran to 
$18,100; and the most elaborate house 
cost $23,500. 

At the time the construction contract 
was let, it was estimated that the 32 
houses would cost about $450,000. 
However, by the time it was completed, 
the total cost was approximately a half 
million dollars. As costs rose, some 
low-income members dropped out and 
other families who could afford the 
more expensive houses and could make 
larger down payments joined. 

Biggest aid in financing the project 
was the backing it got from a Den- 
ver real estate frm—Garrett-Bromfield 
and Company which from the early 
stages was willing to sponsor it finan- 
cially and assure the sale of the mort- 
gage. An association blanket mortgage, 
to be amortized over 40 years at 4 per 





cent interest plus FHA insurance, cov- 
ers all 32 houses and community prop- 
erties. The mortgage was sold to the 
National Life Insurance Company and 
was insured by FHA during the con- 
struction period. Thus payments to the 
contractor came from the National Life 
Insurance Company loan of $367,900 
and from the approximately $90,000 the 
cooperators had raised by the time 
major construction began. 

Technically, each cooperator has a 99- 
year renewable lease on his property. 
A new member must make a down pay- 
ment on the property that he is leasing 
of at least 25 per cent, a percentage de- 
termined at the time FHA insurance 
was arranged. The value of the unit is 
determined by the original cost of the 
house, a pro-rata share of the com- 
munity property, plus rated value of 
improvements. He must then make 
monthly payments to the association on 
a “sub-mortgage” that can run for as 
long as 30 years. 

Payments on the 32 “sub-mortgages” 
range from less than $90 per month to 
about $115 per month. Included in the 
monthly payments are such fixed sums 
as $15 for association costs, water bill, 
sewer charges, garbage and trash re- 
moval, maintenance of community 
property, association bookkeeping, and 
miscellaneous expenses; $5 toward 
maintenance of the cooperator’s unit; 
$3.50 that is deposited in an escrow 
account for replacement reserves; $1 
for additions to community facilities, 
such as an entrance gate, picnic tables, 
etc.; and an approximate $12.50 for 





























county taxes. The balance of the pay 
ment made by each cooperator is for 
principal and interest on the mortgage, 
insurance, etc. The payments do not 
include the cost of electricity, gas, and 
telephone. 

Members are generally responsible 
for maintenance of the units they 
occupy, except that the association 
guarantees the basic structural ele- 
ments against failure. The $5 monthly 
payment each cooperator makes for 
maintenance of his unit is credited to 
his account and he can use it as he 
wishes for maintenance of the house. 
The association’s maintenance com 
mittee suggests what should be under- 
taken and offers tips on how to get it 
done. Although the association re- 
serves the right to enter any of the 
properties if a member fails to keep the 
property up to standards, so far it has 
not been necessary to do so. It is also 
the association’s responsibility to 
verify that a house is in good condition 
and properly maintained if it is to be 
“sold.” 

Because the cooperators are paying 
up their “sub-mortgages” in 30 years 
(or faster if they choose to do so) and 
the association does not have to pay off 
the blanket mortgage for 40 years, the 
association expects that it soon will have 
a substantial reserve out of which it 
can repurchase a property if a coopera- 
tor wants to “sell.” At the present time, 
because the association does not have a 
large cash reserve, withdrawing mem- 
bers must wait for their cash invest- 
ment in the project until a new mem- 
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ber is admitted. A_ withdrawing 
member has the right, co-incident with 
the board, to find a prospective mem- 
ber who will replace his equity. The 
association normally prefers to find the 
new member itself, however. 

Financial affairs of the association 
are handled by a board of directors who 
are subject to the deed of trust, the 
deed of trust note, the FHA agree- 
ment, the association’s by-laws, articles 
of incorporation, the laws of Colorado, 
and the action of the membership. 

“Capital accounts are scrupulously 
segregated from operating accounts 
and one of the top accounting firms in 
the city keeps and audits the associa- 
tion books—on a contract basis—so 
that the board and the treasurer are 
subject to continuous inspection and 
review,” according to Mr. Johnson. 

Although the association is in sound 
financial condition, he says, “we have 
the problem of explaining a complex 
financial structure to our members, 
most of whom do not have training in 
economics, finance, or business ad- 
ministration. Some of the members 
would, therefore, prefer the conven- 
tional warranty-deed financing, rather 
than continue to operate our unique 
mutual financing. Only time will tell 
how well it will work out.” 


SITE AND SITE PLAN 

Early in the organization of the 
group, a site committee spent four 
months in search of the right spot to 
build the homes. “In practically every 
respect, our site and site plan is our 
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finest achievement,” Mr. Johnson says. 
Although Professor Sternberg was re 
sponsible for the site plan, members 
were kept informed of progress of the 
plan and had ample opportunity to 
help modify it. 

Located a half mile east of the south 
boundary of Denver and one and a-halt 
miles east of the University of Denver 
campus, the site affords a broad view 
of the Rockies, including the entire 
range from Pikes Peak, above Colorado 
Springs, which is 65 miles south, to 
Mount Evans, directly to the west. 


South Dahlia Lane, a stirrup shaped 
loop, is the only street into the 11.4 
acre area. Visitors drive over a nar- 
rower than standard, one-way street 
that discourages high speed and leave 
at the point of entry. The 32 houses 
are spread across the 11.4 acres so that 
every one has a view across spacious 
lawns. Fences are used only in back 
yards for such functional purposes as 
keeping dogs and small children near 
home and for enclosing trash recep 
tacles, incinerators, and clothes line 
areas. Typical lots are 85 by 115 feet, 
with the association’s zoning calling 
for 9000 square feet minimum of land 
for each house. Most homes have more 
land than the minimum. 

Two acres of the site have been set 
aside for what the residents call the 
“green.” The north end of the green 
is equipped with swings, a large sand- 
box, and other play apparatus. Red- 
wood fencing around this area discour 
ages children from running into the 
adjacent street. The main body of the 
green, however, is kept open to provide 
plenty of room for softball, touch foot 
ball, and other outdoor sports. Low 
plantings at the edge of the green set 
it off from other areas but do not en- 
close it. 

In another part of the green is a 
small amphitheater, financed by the 
cooperative but built by students of 
Denver university’s school of archi- 
tecture as a summer work project. 
Community meetings are held in the 
building and it serves as the focal point 
for picnics given by members of the 
group for their business associates and 
friends. 

A public school is located a mile and 
a quarter from the project, with school 
buses taking children back and forth. 
Shopping facilities are available within 
a mile of the site and a few blocks away 
is a new highway that makes it pos- 
sible for residents to drive to downtown 
Denver in 15 to 20 minutes. Lack of 
public transportation is one of the 
major problems but is solved for the 
most part by car pools, a neighborly 
willingness to share transportation, and, 


in some cases, two cars to a family. 

Water and sewer facilities proved to 
be problems to the cooperators, al 
though they believed when they bought 
the site that lines for both were avail 
able. The sewer line, however, was too 
high for gravity flow and the privately 
owned water line overcrowded with 
users, The cooperators solved the 
sewer problem by laying 2000 feet of 
line to the nearest tap-on place at the 
Denver city limits and solved the water 
problem by joining a privat water 
association, Natural 
available. 


gas was easily 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

Determining that the houses would 
be of contemporary design led to many 
stormy sessions, Mr Johnson says, but 
trips to see other modern houses won 
over those who thought they preferred 
more conventional structures. “A few 
‘basement-lovers’ dropped out and onc 
who earnestly desired a Central Ameri 
can design dropped out and built him 
self one,” he recalls. 

Although the cooperators at first be 
lieved they could have individually de 
signed, custom built houses, they soon 
found that they would prove too costly 
and destroy any savings that coopera 
tion would make possible, 

Basic decisions, affecting all houses, 
were made early in the planning stages 
Concrete slab floors with heating ducts 
beneath them; asphalt tile flooring; 
brick for both interior and exterior 
walls, which are cavity with rigid in 
sulation board; large picture windows 
in the living rooms; heating units in 
closets; and wall closets with sliding 
doors were agreed upon for all units. 
The 32 members then formed them 
selves into five groups, each of which 
had the same basic needs in a house. 
From that point on, the architects 
Professor Sternberg, who was one of 
the co-founders of the group, and C. 
Howard Miller—dealt with all mem- 
bers of the groups in working out de 
tails for the five basic houses. 

Plan 1 is a simple, two-bedroom 
house with a large rectangular living 
dining space. Two houses of this 
design were built. 

Plan 2A, of which five were built, 
is a two-bedroom house with small 
study and an L-shaped living-dining 
room. 

Plan 2B is similar to Plan 2A ex 
cept that the study is made into a third 
bedroom, an interior wall fireplace is 
added, and an end wall of the living 
room is turned at an angle to add space 
to the room. Five of these houses were 
built. 


(Continued column one, page 351) 
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ALUMINUM CITY TERRAG 


Assailed by the townspeople of New Kensington, Penn- 


sylvania, because of its modern design—but acclaimed 
by the tenants, who bought it for its livability 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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“The architecture is terrible . . . per- 
haps 50 per cent of the people living 
there will move out if other houses are 
provided,” predicted the anti-housing 
mayor of New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania when Aluminum City Terrace 
was built there early in World War II 
for defense workers. So strong was the 
feeling against the project that the 
mayor campaigned—and was elected 

-on the basis of his opposition to it. 

His prediction was wrong. When 
the project of contem 
porary design was sold by the federal 
government to the tenants for mutual 
ownership in 1948, almost 80 per cent 
of them bought their units. Today 
nearly 50 per cent of the original ten- 
ants still live in the 250-unit project. 
And records of the cooperative show 
that members leave only to buy or 
build homes; very seldom do they rent. 


controversial 


Aluminum City Terrace came by its 
“radical” design because of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency's policy, in effect 
just before the war, of assigning some 
defense projects, to be built under the 
Lanham Act, to outstanding modern 
architects. When Aluminum City was 
assigned to Walter Gropius and Mar- 
cel Breuer, they produced a scheme 
that was almost a revolution in pub- 
licly financed housing. 

Main targets of the New Kensington 
critics were the severity of the exteriors 
of the buildings, the exceptionally open 
interiors, and the fact that they were 
multi-unit buildings in a town of in- 
dividual homes. 


ORGANIZING TO BUY 

The storm over the architectural fea 
tures of the project has subsided. And 
so have all the storms that blew up 
when the project was put up for sale, 
though they are not easily forgotten 
by the cooperators. 

Offered first to the city of New Ken- 
sington in 1947 for use as a low-rent 
project and turned down, the federal 
government was obligated to offer it 
next to the tenants. When a meeting 
of tenants was called late in 1947 to 
discuss their wishes, an overwhelming 
number voted in favor of buying the 
project. The government first offered 
it to the tenants on the basis of a 10 
per cent down payment with the re 
mainder of the payments to be spread 
over 30 years. In the midst of nego- 
tiations and while an appraisal of the 
property was being made, however, 
Congress changed the policy on sale 
of such projects to require 100 per cent 
cash and to require that the property 
be offered to veterans before resident 
nonveterans. 


By getting an agreement from the 
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Federal Housing Administration to in- 
sure a mortgage for 90 per cent of the 
price of the project, the tenants over 
came the obstacle of the 100 per cent 
cash requirement. But the obstacle of 
veterans preference still remained and 
it was not until a special exemption 
from the veterans priority policy was 
agreed upon (because of the work the 
tenants had done toward organizing 
before the ruling went into effect) that 
the Public Housing Administration 
made a firm offer of $560,536. Under 
the exemption, PHA permitted the co 
operators to 
ship in the organization 

regardless ol 


admit anyone to member 
for 30 
Status. 


days 
After 
that priority for admission had to go 
to (1) residents who were veterans; (2) 
nonresidents (3) 
residents who were not veterans; and 


veterans 


who were veterans; 
(4) nonresidents who were not veter 
ans. 


During the 30 day period, members 
were admitted upon payment of $50. 
By the end of the exemption period the 
group had 125 members—more than 
enough to make the payment of $3150 
that gave the group an option on the 
property. During the next 90 days, 
with the veterans priority in effect, the 
group had to get a total of 168 resident 
members, assessing each an additional 
$300—or a total of $350 for a paid up 
membership. By the middle of June 
1948 the cooperators goal was in sight 
but they had to have all of the funds 
to purchase the project no later than 
August 31. 


It was not until August that the 
North River Savings Bank of New 
York agreed to the mortgage, provided 
FHA would insure the project. Mean 
while, although FHA had agreed that 
the mortgage was eligible for insur- 
ance, it had not worked out procedures 
for writing it. Countless legal prob- 
lems were raised by FHA and PHA 
and the deadline on the option was 
closing in on the cooperators. When 
government officials wanted to require 
a penalty payment from the coopera- 
tive as a condition to granting a 30 day 
extension on the option, the coopera 
tors refused the penalty, blaming policy 
differences between PHA and FHA 
for the snarl. By the end of August 
the by-laws and the mutual ownership 
contract had been drawn, the coopera 
tors had the $87,500 required down 
payment, and the 30 day extension was 
granted without penalty. But again 
legal problems jeopardized the sale. 
Only 72 hours before the September 30 
deadline the title insurance company 
raised a whole series of questions that 
had to be resolved; 48 hours before the 
deadline the bank required another 
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series of changes; the night before the 
deadline the bank demanded three tax 
reserve accounts thgt the cooperators 
had not counted on; and on the final 
day the bank again raised questions. 
At last, however, all of the differences 
were resolved, eight months of negotia 
tions were completed on September 30, 
and the project was sold to Aluminum 
City Terrace Housing Association. 


COOPERATORS’ PAYMENTS 

Meanwhile, the board of directors of 
the cooperative had agreed that in ad 
dition to the $350 membership fee, 
each cooperator would pay $2000 for 
his unit through monthly payments to 
the association. The payments take 
care of operating expenses, including 
maintenance and replacements; princi 
pal and interest on the mortgage; and 
utility charges. In 1953 these charges 
total $39.50 a month for a one-bedroom 
apartment; $44.50 for a two-bedroom 
unit; and $48.50 for a three-bedroom 
unit. 

When a member leaves the project, 
he must give the cooperative an option 
to repurchase his share, which consists 
of the $350 membership fee and what 
ever he has accumulated in equity on 
his $2000 investment in his unit. The 
cooperative has a list of approved ap 
plicants for each size apartment and 
when one is vacated, the share and per 


petual use of the unit is offered to the 
first person on the list for that size 
apartment. 

A full time manager and two main- 
tenance men are employed by the board 
of directors and an auditing committee 

(Continued column one, page 349) 
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KRAMER HUMES 


The architects created a new design for a war-born proj- 


ect at Center Line, Michigan in 1941; the tenants cre- 


ated a new kind of community when they bought it in 1949 


Twice “tried”—once as an experi 
ment in modern design and layout of 
a government built defense housing 
project and once as an experiment in 
mutual ownership—Kramer Homes in 
Center Line, Michigan has not been 
found wanting in either case. 

Five hundred families now own, on 
a cooperative basis, the war built com- 
munity, which was designed by the late 
Eliel Saarinen and his son Eero for 
the United States Housing Authority. 
USHA asked architects distinguished 
for their contemporary style to plan 
some of its Lanham Act projects. 
Started in late 1941, before Pearl Har- 
bor, Kramer Homes was owned and 
operated by the federal government 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Neating plants—Individual American 

tandard; Luxaire 

-ooking ranges—A B gas rang 
Frigidaire 

Americar 


é 
Refrigerators—Crosley 


Bathroom Plumbing 
: g 


< 


tar dard 


Kitchen sinks—American 
Crane 
y_ 

Voor locks and hardware 


Insulation—Celotex 


Water heaters 
Lockwood 


throughout World War II for defense 
workers in the Detroit area. 

The simple and inexpensive board- 
and-batten type of exterior wall con 
struction, although prevalent in private 
dwellings of modern design, was used 
for the first time in the midwest in a 
large housing development at Kramer 
Homes. Moreover, its site plan, which 
provides variety and a feeling of sepa- 
rately planned groups within the proj 
ect and at the same time retains an 
over-all unity, has been widely ac- 
claimed by professionals for its “neigh 
borhood” features. 

Six acres in the central portion of the 
site, set off by two streets that form an 
ellipse around it, are used for recreation 
facilities, a school, and community 
buildings. Dwelling structures close to 
the central portion of the site are set 
one behind another in echelon forma 
tion at right angles to the streets but 
on the remainder of the site the build- 
ings are grouped in large courts. Within 
the courts, one-story twin houses are 
interspersed with long two-story build- 
ings that contain 6 to 8 dwellings. 

Exterior walls of the buildings are 
redwood siding, applied both horizon- 
tally and vertically for variety, which 
was originally stained in dark colors. 
Later the redwood siding was painted 
over in light colors. Roofs are flat or 
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slightly sloping, with overhangs that 
serve as sun shades. One-story build 
ings contain both one- and three-bed 
room units and the two-story structures 
have two- and three-bedroom dwellings. 


BUYING THE PROJECT 

With the war over, many of the resi 
dents of Kramer Homes continued to 
live in the project but by the summer 
of 1948 the federal government, anxious 
to dispose of its wartime projects, was 
making plans to sell it. When 
reached the tenants that the government 


news 


would be willing to sell the homes as 


a mutually owned project, a small 
group of them met to make plans to 
try to purchase the property. They rea 
soned that if they could buy the devel 
opment on 


could 


a cooperative basis, they 


live there without 


paying higher rents. 


continue to 


The tenants’ group appointed a “dis 
position committee,” which went from 
door to door in the project outlining 
their plan to the tenants and inviting 
them to join in purchasing the prop 
erty. Many residents were skeptical of 
the success of such an undertaking and 
it took from August 1948 to January 
1949 to get sufficient members to or- 
ganize and incorporate as Kramer 
Homes Co-operative. 

And skepticism continued even after 
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the cooperative was formed, so that 
raising the $25,000 required by the gov- 
ernment as an option on the property 
and the $120,000 down payment be- 
came a major problem. However, ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the tenants 
were members of the CIO’s United 
Auto Workers and upon the recom- 
mendation and urging of the union, 
some 400 out of the 500 tenants in 
Kramer Homes at the time bought into 
the new corporation. 

Once the down payment was assured, 
the problem of the balance of the pur 


chase price loomed before the coopera- 
tors. Many lending agencies were re- 
luctant to write a mortgage on a co 
operative venture but finally the Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis agreed to finance the proj- 
ect on a 25-year, 4 per cent loan—and 
the sale of Kramer Homes to the co 
operators was assured. 

The cooperative corporation — pur- 
chased the project for 1.2 million dol- 
lars and each of the 500 members of 
the group became a shareholder in the 
corporation, leasing—not buying—his 
unit from the corporation. 

A $370 membership fee, paid by each 
cooperator, covered a prorated share of 
the down payment, taxes, insurance 
premiums, closing costs, and organiza 
tional expenses. In addition, the co 
operators make a monthly “capital con- 
tribution” of $35 for a one-bedroom 





unit; $38 for a two-bedroom unit; and 
$40.50 for a three-bedroom unit. The 
so-called capital contributions are used 
to make the corporation’s monthly pay 
ment of $5702.40 on the principal and 
interest on the mortgage, to maintain 
the project, and to finance the corpora 
tion. However, if in any quarter of a 
year the receipts from the residents’ 
capital contributions exceed the expen- 
ditures, which vary principally because 
ol varying amounts of maintenance 
work, the excess receipts are divided 
equally among the 500 cooperators and 





added to each cooperator’s $370 equity. 
On the other hand, if expenditures ex- 
ceed receipts in a quarter, the deficit is 
divided equally among the 500 families 
and an equal amount is deducted from 
each cooperator’s equity to pay the dif- 
ference. Thus, all members have an 
equal equity in the project at any given 
time. 

Applications for new members are 
accepted from the general public and 
when units are vacated new members 
are taken in in the order in which they 
applied. A new member must pay the 
$370 membership fee, plus whatever 
equity has accrued to the cooperators 
at the end of the quarter prior to his 
occupancy. For example, if at the end 
of April 1953, each cooperator in Kram- 
er Homes had accrued, through excess 
capital contributions, an equity of $500 
in addition to the $370 membership fee 





and a new member came into the proj 
ect in May 1953, he would have to pay 
the $370 membership and the $500 ac 
crued equity. An outgoing member of 
the cooperative gets back his member 
ship fee and any additional accrued 
equity. 


OPERATION—SUCCESS 

Operation of the project is supervised 
by a six man board of directors elected 
by the entire membership. The board, 
in turn, employs for the members a 
property manager, who is responsible 
for maintenance and management of 
the physical plant and supervises cler 
ical and bookkeeping employees. 

Problems among member families are 
first brought to the manager for settle 
ment by him, if possible, but if not, 
such matters are referred to the board 
for action. 

Community facilities within the proj 
ect—the play and recreation area, the 
community building with rooms for 
meetings, and the elementary school— 
make possible a wide variety of project 
organizations such as a mothers’ club, 
scout troops, a Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation group, as well as other children 
and adult activities. 

The great majority of cooperators at 
Kramer Homes find life in the project 
tar more satisfactory than “noncoopera 
tive” living, according to H. J. Tom 
linson, the manager. They take pride in 
their homes, their lawns, and the proj- 
ect as a whole—proot of which lies in 
the fact that more than 60 per cent of the 
present members are original occupants 
of the wartime project, And the back 
log of applications for the project 
enough to fill all vacancies anticipated 
in the next two years—is proof that the 
success of Kramer Homes is no secret 
in the Detroit area. 
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QUEENSVIEW 


By Bette Jenkins, Detroit Housing Commission 


On a site in the borough of Queens 
only 20 minutes from New York City’s 
Times Square and in a spot where, ac- 
cording to one satished resident, “rural 
living is possible,” is Queensview—a 
housing development that has become 
something of a monument to the co- 
operative way of life. 

What had been classified back in 
1948 by the city as a “backward area 
suitable for redevelopment and eligible 
for tax exemption” is now a model 
community singled out by the Queens 
chamber of commerce for its annual 
award for excellence in design and 
civic value. 

Queensview’s financial plan and its 
architectural excellence have been well 
documented’ but the story has not here- 
tofore been told of the bustling super- 
active community life of the more than 
2000 people who make their homes in 
the 14 high-rise buildings—in the 728 
apartments that comprise the develop- 
ment. 

Queensview is not just another large 
housing community of superior design. 
It is also an attitude, with several elu- 
sive components: a combination of ac- 
ceptance of the cooperative theory of 
joint ownership and management; of 
emphasis on democratic practices and 

*JournaL oF Hovusinc, April 1949, page 
121; October 1950, page 360; also “Queens- 
= by Louis H. Pink, American City, April 


October 1953 


procedures; of a goal of community im 
provement through educational pro 
grams and joint action. 

What is it that has brought about at 
Queensview a unique and exciting ex 


perience, an experience repeatedly de- 


scribed with obvious enthusiasm by all 


who have had a part in it—sponsors, 


management and staff, residents, and 
even those in the adjacent community 
who have shared in joint activities? 
As the inner workings and mechanics 
of Queensview are closely observed, it 
becomes apparent that there is a signih 
cant interaction there of a three-way 
team composed of civic-minded spon 
sors, management, and residents. In 
an unusual blending of efficiency and 
social responsibility, they have joined 
together to attain a common objective 
that all agree goes considerably beyond 
the realization of adequate shelter and 
other tangible amenities, such as exten 
sive recreational facilities and activities. 
In addition, there is also a reaching to- 
ward the achievement of a truly effec- 
tive and enriching community life. 


SPONSORSHIP 

Queensview has been possible because 
of a happy combination of resources, 
idealism, and initiative and is part of 
the dream of Louis H. Pink, president 
of the Queensview Corporation, who 
has described the development as the 
“outcome of a long-cherished wish to 
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Laundry equipment—General Electr 
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do something for those who cannot 
afford’ the attractive surroundings avail- 
able to the well-to-do and yet are in- 
eligible for the subsidized public hous- 
ing authority projects.” 

Mr. Pink’s dream became a reality in 
1948, when Gerard Swope, honorary 
president of General Electric and for- 
mer chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority, joined him as co 
chairman of a group called “Queens- 
view Housing Cooperative.” Mr. Swope, 
who is now chairman of the Queens- 
view Corporation, is given credit by 
Mr. Pink for his leadership and for hav- 
ing recruited the prominent and pub- 
lic spirited citizens who became the co- 
operative’s first directors. This original 
board,’ composed entirely of public 
members, brought together pioneers in 
the public housing movement and 
prominent New York business leaders 
who were anxious to unite for the pur- 
pose of furthering mutual interest in 
high quality, privately developed, non- 
profit housing. Among the directors, 
four had been members of the New 
York housing authority. Many had had 
additional housing experience. In this 
group was the late Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch, founder of Greenwich 
House and beloved and devoted cam- 
paigner for city improvements. 

Mr. Swope, in addition to his impor- 
tant task of organizing the board of di- 
rectors, also was instrumental in as- 
sembling a group of consultants. In- 


“Income limit for Queensview members is 
$6950 per year. 

®“Queensview,” by Louis H. Pink, American 
City, April 1952. 

“The following men and women served on 
the original board. Their position titles were 


Young Queensviewers entertain Louis 
Pink at combined Christmas and 
Chanukah parties—last year held i1 
shifts because of the many children 


cluded was James Felt, management 
expert, who carried major organization- 
al and promotion responsibilities dur- 
ing the formative period of the devel- 
opment—sale of the apartments and 
actual building management for the 
initial period. Also brought in to help 
were Maxwell H. Tretter, a former 
executive director of the New York 
housing authority, who joined the 
group as counsel and general secretary; 
George D. Brown, Jr., of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
who served as architect for the develop- 
ment; and another former chairman of 
the authority, Alfred Rheinstein, who 
became the builder of Queensview. 


With the selection of the board and 
consultants, major organizational ac- 
tivity was completed and at this stage 
several of the directors raised $30,000 
for initial expenses, such as advertising. 
The consultants contributed their serv- 
ices until such time as it was deter- 
mined whether Queensview would be- 
come a reality. 


It was at Mr. Pink’s suggestion that 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of which he is a trustee, agreed to lend 
to the corporation 80 per cent of the 
required capital. With this guarantee 
plus the granting of partial tax ex- 
emption by the city of New York, the 
project was launched by means of an 
extensive and appealing publicity cam- 
paign. 

Inquiry as to how residents became 
interested in the development reveals 
that most were attracted as a result of 
this campaign. Some heard about it 
over the radio and others were referred 
by the James Felt management com- 
pany. A few had previously heard about 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 


those held in 1948. Mrs. Yorke Allen, Secre- 
tary, Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council 
of New York; Howard S. Cullman, Chairman, 
Port Authority of New York; Bernard F. Gim- 
bel, President, Gimbel Brothers; Albert D. 
Lasker, President, Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation, Inc.; The Right Reverend E. Rob- 
erts Moore, former member, New York City 
Housing Authority; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Chairman of Board, Modern Industrial Bank 
and former Secretary of Treasury; Louis H. 
Pink, President, Associated Hospital Service 
of New York and former chairman, New 
York State Housing Board; Beardsley Ruml, 
Chairman of Board, R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany; General David Sarnoff, Chairman of 
Board, Radio Corporation of America; G. 
Howland Shaw, President, Welfare Council of 
New York; Howard C. Sheperd, President, 
National City Bank of New York; Mrs. Mary 
K. Simkhovitch, Director Emeritus, Green- 
wich House and former member, New York 
City Housing Authority; Gerard Swope, Hon- 
orary President, General Electric Company 
and former chairman, New York City Housing 
Authority; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 


housing cooperatives or had some gen- 
eral knowledge of the cooperative 
movement. But it is clear that Queens- 
view is not populated by a group of 
people who banded together because 
of a common interest in cooperative 
housing or a preconceived notion about 
its merits. Enthusiasm for the coopera- 
tive idea came later. 

The significant influence of the citi- 
zens’ sponsoring group is illustrated 
by the observation of one resident who 
learned of Queensview through a New 
York Post article by Charles Abrams. 
She says: “Queensview appealed to me 
not so much because it is a cooperative 
but because of the names of the people 
behind it—Mr. Pink, Mr. Swope and 
others on the board of directors.” 

It appears that this degree of confi- 
dence was the motivating factor that 
made members willing to join with 
others unknown to them in the most 
important single investment of a life- 
time. One reason advanced for this 
willingness was the “unquestioned de- 
sire of the promoters to give the best 
possible value for the tenant’s invest- 
ment.” Another was that all literature 
and advertising stated that Queensview 
was to be nondiscriminatory. The 
project is the first private nondiscrim- 
inatory development ever built with life 
insurance funds and among those who 
were asked what they considered the 
most important advantage at Queens- 
view there was a substantial number 
attracted for this reason. The racial and 
nationality characteristics of Queens- 
view residents are not known, since no 
such designations are made on any 
records, but manager Delmore Brick- 
man testifies to the presence and com- 
plete acceptance of minority groups. 

Further evidence of the vital role 
that Mr. Pink and the other public 
members of the board of directors have 
played in the development of Queens- 
view can be sensed even on a brief 
visit to the cooperative. Residents are 
very anxious to explain that the center 
for a great many Queensview events is 
either the Louis H. Pink Room or the 
Gerard Swope Room. 


RESIDENT SATISFACTION 

There has been a turnover of only 15 
dwellings since the days of initial occu- 
pancy at Queensview and only one of 
these has been the result of dissatisfac- 
tion, according to Mr. Brickman. Single 
persons residing at Queensview with 
their families and contemplating the 
establishment of their own homes are 
applying for membership in two new 
cooperatives, Queensview West, imme- 
diately adjacent to the present develop- 

(Continued column one, page 346) 
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MERRICK PARK GARDENS 


Four acres of farm land in the heart of Long Island, unused for nearly 100 years, 
at last gives way to urbanism—and to cooperative living for 116 New York families 


Site, in well built up Ja 
maica area of Long Island 
was held vacant by 
wealthy recluses but w 


sold ter the r deaths 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Cooking ranges—Wel-Bilt 
Refrigerators—F rigidaire 

Bathroom plumbing—American Standard 


Roofing Johns-Manville asphalt 


Door locks and hardware—Norwalk 
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A four-acre plot of farm land on Long 
Island, for many years jealously guarded 
against urban encroachment by New 
York’s famous recluses, Homer and 
Langley Collyer, today has not only 
been “encroached” upon but is itself 
the site of a new kind of urban housing. 

Popular legend has it that the Collyer 
brothers worried that as New York City 
grew it would encroach on their Long 
Island property, for it bordered on the 
oldest thoroughfare on the island. And 
the city did take some of their prop- 
erty to widen the street into what is 
now known as Merrick Boulevard. So 
once a month, the story goes, the 
scions of the wealthy family walked 
from their junk filled town house in 
the Harlem area to the old farm site— 
some 15 miles each way—to check on 
how much further the city had closed 
in on it. When the Collyer brothers 
died a few years ago there were no 
heirs to the estate and the unused farm 
land that has been in the family for 
more than 100 years was sold at auc- 
tion by the public administrator. 

Today, one of the last remnants of 
farm land in New York City is the site 
of the first 213 cooperative planned 
primarily for Negro families that has 
been completed and occupied—Merrick 
Park Gardens. 

The 116-unit project came about be- 
cause William Brafman, a New York 
lawyer and builder, was convinced that 
from a purely business standpoint mid- 
dle-income housing for minority groups 
could be successful. “Since it was ap- 
parent that conventional mortgaging 
would be almost impossible to obtain,” 
Mr. Brafman says, he sought some kind 
of FHA project financing and decided 
that section 213, for cooperatives, was 
feasible. So in the summer of 1950 he 
began laying plans for the project. 


FINANCING 

The Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York was willing to 
finance the project—with a construc- 
tion loan and a 4 per cent, 40-year 
mortgage for $1,040,300 insured under 
section 213. About the same time, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Was given permission to make prior 
commitments to buy 213 mortgages and 
agreed to take over the Chemical 
Trust’s mortgage on Merrick Park Gar- 
dens, which, Mr. Brafman says, is what 
solved the financing problem. He ad- 
vanced fees for FHA and FNMA ap- 
plications, as well as those for the arch- 
itect and the promotion of the project. 

The site was bought outright and 
when the cooperative was formed, 
leased to the members for 99 years. 
Had the cooperative corporation bought 
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the land, it would have required a sub- 
stantial increase in each cooperator’s 
down payment for his unit. 

On the basis of the total cost of the 
project — $1,127,821 —down payments 
by cooperators were set at $675 for a 
three and one-half room unit; $850 for 
a four and one-half room unit; and 
$1150 for a five and one-half room 
unit. Although the down payments 
were the minimum amount allowable 
under the financing, the cash required 
in most cases far exceeded the cash that 
prospective cooperators had and it was 
necessary to resort to secondary finan- 
cing. Most of the cooperators actually 
put out in cash about $50 a room, or 
$175 for a three and one-half room 
apartment; $225 for a four and one-half 
room unit; and $275 for a five and one- 
half room unit. The balance of the 
down payments—a total of about $78,- 
000—Mr. Brafman loaned to the co- 
operators, who are repaying him on 
an individual basis according to their 
ability and at no interest. Although 
the secondary financing plan in opera- 
tion at Merrick Park Gardens was ap 
proved by FHA, Mr. Bratman points 
out that it is no longer possible to get 
FHA approval of such financing. 

Monthly carrying charges for the co 
operators are $70, $92, and $113, de 
pending upon the size of the unit, 
which pays debt service, allows for 
operating and replacement reserves, 
and management fees. They also in- 
clude charges for gas, electricity, wa- 
ter, heat, janitor service, and grounds 
maintenance but do not provide for 
interior decoration, which is the re 
sponsibility of each cooperator. 

Architect Erwin Gerber of Newark 
was hired by Mr. Brafman to design 
both the buildings and the site plan. 
The rectangular site, located about 100 
feet off Merrick Boulevard is at a 45 
degree angle to the surrounding street 
pattern but the seven two-story build 
ings in the project, arranged in courts, 
have been laid out at right angles to 
the streets. Four fully equipped play- 
grounds have been provided on the 
site; there are several off-street parking 
areas; garage space for 43 cars; and 
enclosed clothes drying areas. Each of 
the apartments has a_living-dining 
space approximately 12 by 17 feet; 
kitchens are fully equipped. Coin oper 
ated washers and dryers are located in 
the basements. 


THE COOPERATIVE 

When the units were sold in March, 
1951—from blueprints before construc- 
tion was started—the group formed it- 
self into a cooperative, electing five 
members, all of whom are residents of 








the project, to a board of directors. 
The board president is a labor repre 
sentative for the CIO; the treasurer is 
a salesman who had accounting and 
financial experience in the army: the 
secretary, the only woman on_ the 
board, is a school teacher; one member 
is an electrical engineer; and another 
is employed by the federal government 
This board meets periodically with an 
advisory council of 14 other sharehold 
ers—two from each building—to han 
dle the affairs of the cooperative. Actual 
management of the buildings is in the 
hands of a real estate firm. 

Under the management type cooper 
ative used at Merrick Park Gardens. 
each shareholder has a lease on his unit 
but does not acquire title to it. When 
a cooperator leaves the project, he sells 
his share and if the apartment is resold 
to a new member at no financial loss, 
he is repaid the equity he has built up 
in the unit. 

Although Merrick Park Gardens was 
planned and built primarily for Ne 
groes, the development was sold to the 
public on an open occupancy basis 
available to any qualified person regard- 
less of race or creed. And the members 
come from a wide variety of occupa 
They include 
ment employees, small business owners, 
salesmen, engineers, 


tions. federal govern 


school teachers, 
labor union officials, bus drivers, cler 
ical workers, musicians, and state and 
municipal employees. 


PROBLEMS 

Biggest problem in organizing the 
cooperative, Mr. Brafman says, was ex- 
plaining the financial arrangements. 
The idea of cooperative housing was a 
new one to many of the members and, 
Mr. Brafman reports, this lack of un- 
derstanding was a problem in several 
instances. First, in buying into the co 
operative, prospective members were 
not easily convinced that they would 
eventually get their homes. It took an 
educational program on the part of 
Mr. Bratman to get them to understand 
the financial set-up of the cooperative 
and to show them just how their money 
was to be used in connection with the 
project. 

A similar problem arose again after 
the project was occupied early this year. 
Members had to be taught the differ 
ence between the responsibilities of a 
tenant and those of a landlord in con 
nection with the operation and main- 
tenance of the project and in reducing 
waste. But Mr. Brafman says he is hav 
ing success in getting members to 
assume their responsibilities and that 
they are learning that economies can 
(Continued column two, page 353) 
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Omaha teachers 
construct 

as well 

as instruct 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Heating plant—American 
Standard boiler 

Ranges, refrigerators, k 

en sinks, cupboards—C 
eral Electric 

Bathroom plumbing—Kohler 


Water heaters—Sellers 
Windows, screens, storm 
sash—Ceco 
Flooring—Flintkote Tile-Tex 
Door locks and hardware— 
Schlage 


Insulation 


Fiber Glass 


Libbey-Owens 








Giving the lie to the old saying that 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach,” 70 Omaha teachers who were 
short of suitable housing at a suitable 
price have built themselves a cooper- 
ative apartment building. It is the tallest 
apartment building in Omaha and 
stands on one of the highest hills—an 
obvious reminder to the community 
that teachers can “do,” as well as teach. 

Idea for the project came from Frank 
C. Heinisch, executive secretary of the 
Omaha Education Association, shortly 
after rent controls went off in Omaha in 
the fall of 1949 and many teachers were 
desperate for moderate rental apart- 
ments." When a special meeting of 
teachers was called by the association in 
December 1949 to propose the idea, 
enough were interested to make the 
project feasible. An eighth grade teach- 
er was named to head a committee that 
worked with Mr. Heinisch to get it 
started. 

The committee made a survey of in- 
terested teachers to determine what 
location would suit them best and what 
their needs and wants were as far as 


TT 
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size and type of apartments were con 
cerned. With the answers in hand, the 
committee spent many Sunday after- 
noons looking before it found what it 
believes is an ideal site—a 165 by 230 
foot plot on a hill in a pleasant resi- 
dential section. Nearby is convenient 
transportation, as well as a shopping 
and recreation center. 

An Omaha architect, M. J. Lahr, was 
hired to draw up plans for the building 
and work out an analysis preparatory 
to getting Federal Housing Administra- 
tion insurance on a mortgage. 


FINANCING 

Meanwhile, Mr. Heinisch was mak- 
ing financial arrangements. By the time 
the affairs of the group were taking 
definite form, Congress had added sec- 
tion 213 to the National Housing Act, 
which then provided for FHA in- 
surance on 40 year, 4 per cent mort 
gages (now 44 and 5 per cent) to co- 
operatives. With the new statute on the 
books, FHA committed itself to insure 
a mortgage for the teachers’ group at 
a maximum of $8100 a unit. On the 
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basis of the commitment, the Bankers 
Trust Company of Des Moines fur- 
nished the construction money and the 
mortgage for $595,200 was written by 
Provident Institution for Savings in 
Boston. 


At the outset, the teachers contrib- 
uted $25 apiece toward preliminary 
expenses and when plans had _ been 
drawn up they made their down pay- 
ments, which were used to acquire the 
site. 

Total cost of the building was 
$840,000, with costs to the members 
ranging from $7300 to $15,900, depend- 
ing upon the size and accommodations 
in each unit. Down payments averaged 
$2916, ranging from a low of $730 to a 
high of $7800. Monthly expenses, in- 
cluding payments on principal and in- 
terest on the mortgage, maintenance, 
and replacement reserve, are between 
$35 and $90.50. In return for their in 
vestments, the teacher members get 99 
year leases on their apartments, which 
they must forfeit if they default on their 
payments. 

Organized as a nonprofit group 
known as the O.E.A. Housing Corpo- 
ration, each member owns one share in 
the cooperative and each member has 
one vote in the corporation’s business 
affairs. A board of five directors, elected 
by the members, manages the corpora- 
tion and Mr. Heinisch was hired as 
agent to handle the property. 


It took almost 18 months to get the 
group organized, make financial ar- 
rangements, work out detailed plans 
and specifications, send plans out for 
bid, and get a contractor signed up to 
do the building. Meanwhile, the Korean 
War had broken out and building costs 
had gone up about 20 per cent. To meet 
the increased costs, the members volun- 
tarily increased their down payments. 
On Memorial Day of 1951 ground was 
broken for the building and 18 months 
later the first teacher moved into his 
new home. 


THE BUILDING 

The 12-story brick building is in the 
shape of a modified T, giving it six 
corners so that each of the 71 apart- 
ments (one is assigned to the building 
superintendent) has an 11 foot corner 
window in the living room. Units vary 
in size from so-called two rooms with 
no bedroom, to four and one-half rooms 
with two bedrooms. There are 18 apart- 
ments without bedrooms; 37 with one 
bedroom; three four-room units with 
two bedrooms; and 13 two-bedroom 
apartments with dining alcoves and 
separate kitchens. Kitchens are all elec- 
tric and have disposal units and venti- 
lating fans. Apartments on the top floor 
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have wood burning fireplaces. 

The main floor contains a lounge; an 
underground garage provides room for 
20 cars and another 20 can be parked 
on the garage roof. Coin operated wash 
ers and driers are provided in the base- 
ment and lockers have been built for 
all units. 


UNORGANIZED “FELLOWSHIP” 

Most of the cooperator owners 
O.E.A., as the building is known, have 
been in their apartments for about a 
year and although there is no organized 
social life within the project, Mr. Hein 
isch says, “there is a very desirable un 
organized fellowship among owner oc 
cupants. . . The principal evidence of 
the success of the project is the long 
waiting list of those who would now 
like to move in.” 

The teachers, however, measure their 
success by other criteria than finances 
alone. They believe, as the president of 
O.E.A. put it during ground breaking 
ceremonies, that the building is also “an 
appropriate symbol to teach all who 
wish to learn what faith and good will 
and cooperation can accomplish.” 
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Romantic stories recount the care 
free existence of the sailor who travels 
the seven seas, has a girl in every port, 
and whose home is where he hangs his 
hat. The sober truth 1S, however, that 
most sailors have families and want 
homes in the vicinity of their bases. And : 
the men at the naval air station at } 
Jacksonville, Florida are no exception 
they want homes nearby but have 





found them in short supply ; 
So it was that a couple of stay-at 





home sailors got together early in 195] 
with R. W. O'Brien, president of the 
O'Brien Construction Company of Jack 


sonville, to discuss the possibility ol F 
getting some housing built primarily ; 
for naval personnel. The Federal Hous ‘ 
ing Administration had already sug 
gested to the O'Brien company that 
it could help relieve the housing short 
age in Jacksonville by building co ; 
operative apartments financed with : 
FHA section 213 insurance. Soon two ; 
navy petty ofhcers, an insurance com ’ 
pany employee who worked with mort ; 
gage financial problems, a high school 

ai coach, and Mr. O’Brien were laying i 


plans to form a cooperative association 


to build a 24-unit housing development ; 
to be called Havalon Cooperative. 
Launching the venture was not too 
much of a problem, since Mr. O'Brien i 
had a site available, the insurance com 


pany man made all preliminary FHA 
applications, an architect furnished pre 








Stay-at-home sailors at the liminary plans at the cost of actual 
drafting, and the two navy men sold 
Jacksonville naval air shares in the cooperative to their friends 


at the air station. 
station get a place to hang their hats 
FINANCING 


The only real trouble the cooperative 


On 


ran into, according to Mr. O'Brien, was 
in obtaining a prior commitment from 
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the Federal National Mortgage Asso 
ciation to buy a mortgage. A local bank 
was prepared to write a mortgage, pro 
vided that it was insured by FHA and 
that FNMA would commit itself to buy 
it from the bank. The FHA insurance 
under section 213 of the National Hous 
ing Act was obtained without difficulty 
but FNMA was not at that time per 
mitted to make prior commitments to 
buy 213 mortgages. The entire cooper 
ative project was blocked at that point 
and Mr. O’Brien recalls that many of 
the shareholders became skeptical of 
the whole enterprise Son cooperators 
withdrew, although there were others 
on the waiting list ready to take up 
their shares. This apprehension con 
tinued, he said, until FNMA regula 
tions were changed to permit prior com 
mitments on 213 projects and the bank 
then lent money to the cooperative. 

Site selection, on the other hand, was 
probably the least of the group's prob 
lems. The O'Brien company owned a 
site adjacent to a subdivision it’ had 
previously developed and streets, sew 
ers, Water, and other city utilities were 
already provided. The two-acre site on 
which Havalon is located is midway 
between downtown Jacksonville and the 
naval air station in a better than aver 
age residential neighborhood overlook 
ing the Ortega River. A four lane high 
way into the city borders it and public 
schools and a shopping district are 
within walking distance. 


ARCHITECTURE—-CONSTRUCTION 
Plans for the project were drawn up 
by Architect S. Ralph Fetner of Jackson 
ville and are a modification of a similar 
project he had designed previously. The 
24 units are in two two-story row house 
buildings, each containing 12 identical 


two-floor apartments, Living room, 
kitchen, and dining room are on the 
first floor and two bedrooms, three 
closets, and a bath are on the second 
The buildings are of concrete block, 
surfaced with stucco, have concrete 
floors, and aluminum casement win 
dows. 

The architect aimed to climinate the 
row house appearance by arranging the 
buildings in setbacks. Each building 
has three sections that are set back at 


sick Ww ilk 


The different sections are painted in 


different depths from the 


alternating color schemes 

The project was completed In Approx 
imately five months, partly, according 
to Mr. O'Brien, because of the excellent 
cooperation of the architectural divisior 
of FHA and its field SUPCrVISOT Daily 
Inspections with immediate approval or 
disapproval of materials and procedure 
climinated the necessity of costly and 
lume consuming corrections. All work 
except plumbing, electrical installations 
and roofing was done by the general 
contractor, thus eliminating a subcon 
tractor profit, coordinating problems, 
and duplicate labor and SUpPerVvision 


THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Havalon Cooperative Housing Asso 
ciation, made up ol the occupants of 
the project, 1s under the supervision ol 
a five-man nonresident board of direct 
ors consisting ol the high school coach, 
Mr. O'Brien, the insurance company 
mortgage man, a contractor, and a field 
inspector for FHA. The project is man 
aged by the board’s secretary, William 
KE. Everett, the insurance company em 
ployee who handled the original mort 
gage applications and is familiar with 
the development of the association and 
the project, as well as the periodic re 











ports required by FNMA and FHA 

Operating as a Management type co 
ope rative, the association holds a blanket 
mortgage for all shareholders and no 
title is vested in an individual member 
Kach shareholder buys into the co 
operative tor a $100 membership tee 
and a down payment of about $100 
on his unit, which cost about $7000 
(The entire project was built for $167, 
100.) Monthly carrying charges for 
each of the 24 apartments are only 
$44.97, which takes care of principal 
ind interest on the mortgage, taxes, and 
management costs lt a cooperator 
wishes to leave the project, he must 
ive first option to buy to the cooper 
itive but if it does not do so, he then 
may sell or sublet the apartment under 
terms set up by the group 

lo date there has been little difficulty 
in the management ol the cooperative 
wcording to Mr. O'Brien, although a 
considerable turnover in members ha 
resulted from transters of navy person 
nel, who Occupy about 50 per cent ol 
the project. Applicants on the waiting 
list have immediately taken over vacat 
ed apartments, however, and there has 
been no loss of income to the co-op 

The project’ manager, Mr lverett 
reports that there have been no delin 
quencies in payments by any of the co 
operators and no difficulties of any 
consequence between member families 
Although there is no organized social 
ictivity in the project, according to Mr 
(Brien, there is a constant intermin 
vling of member families and a neigh 
borliness that shares the fortunes and 
misfortunes of all. “Somehow,” he says 
‘the grass 1s always cut or a. tire 
changed for the wife whose husband 
is away at sea and it is Surprising how 
few doors are locked.” 

































































































USONIA HOMES 
(Continued from page 320) 


community park. The little triangular 
wedges that are left between circles 
also remain community property—buf- 
fer areas of green. Winding roads skirt 
around the edges of the circles or cut 
across community lots. Playgrounds, 
vegetable gardens, a children’s farm, 
a swimming pool, community house, 
and untouched areas of green park will 
take up almost half the site. 

Electricity was brought in from near- 
by and the cooperators dug a well and 
built their own storage tank and pump 
house. They also bought a Quonset hut 
to store materials and supplies in and 
a tractor and fire fighting equipment. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Wright's principles of organic 
architecture demand that each house 
be suited to the needs and personality 
of its owner; that it be suited to the 
site; that it employ the technology and 
materials of the times; and that it re- 
flect the creative integrity of the archi- 
tect. Thus, each house in Usonia is the 
only one of its kind in the world, al- 
though all have many features in com- 
mon. Each has been solar- and climate- 
oriented to let in the sun in the winter 
and keep it out in summer. Each has 
an open floor plan with few partitions, 
mammoth fireplaces, large glass areas. 
All have concrete floor slabs and radiant 
heating. Built-in furniture, sheltering 
overhangs and eaves, cantilevers, clere- 
story windows, and skylights have been 
used extensively. Stone, brick, concrete 
block, plywood, and cypress siding are 
common materials. Many houses have 
been designed to allow for expansion 
as needs and incomes of the owners 
change. 

The result to date is 32 houses that 
appear to be not on the site but a part 
of the site; houses of which the out- 
doors is an integral part; houses with 
great glass expanses but a great deal of 
privacy; houses scattered across many 
acres yet each subtly tied to all the 
others. 

Mr. Henken says there have been no 
major design failures so far but he 
also says “. . . there is no perfect house 
because people’s needs and tastes are 
always changing.” Most of the families 
would have preferred larger houses but 
basing costs on prewar planning and 
postwar building made larger homes 
prohibitive. 

Nevertheless, most of the houses are 
large by average standards. Fifteen of 
the 32 now completed have three bed- 
rooms, five have four bedrooms, and 
two have five bedrooms. Only eight of 
the houses have two bedrooms and two 
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have one bedroom. In addition, many 


‘ 


of them boast “multiple purpose” and 
studio rooms where a couch can easily 
be converted into a bed to accommo- 
date guests. 

The prewar aim of the group was to 
build houses in the $7000 to $10,000 
price range. “We wanted to keep our 
standards high, so we included a clause 
in the by-laws that no house should 
cost less than $3000,’ Mr. Henken 
laughingly recalls. At present, the 
cheapest house is $18,000 and the most 
expensive $85,000—in spite of the fact 
that many of the cooperators self-helped 
themselves by doing some of the work 
or by swapping labor with their neigh- 
bors. Moreover, Mr. Henken thinks 
savings realized from cooperative buy- 
ing for the houses averaged 10 to 15 
per cent of the cost and if savings made 
in buying land and installing utilities 
are figured in, the percentage “goes 
way up. 

Biggest problem in constructing the 
houses was the difficulty of training 
builders to work with what was a new 
type of architecture in the east at that 
time. Most builders were unfamiliar 
with it and made countless mistakes. 
Financially, the cooperators were not 
able to push construction through in a 
hurry, so that the first houses took a 
year to build. Later Mr. Henken or- 
ganized a construction company that 
specializes in contemporary design 
houses and crews were trained to do 
the work. Eventually building time 
was cut to four to six months per house. 


FINANCING 

With the $100 membership fee and a 
fee of $5 for a share in the cooperative 
agreed upon by the members when the 
group incorporated, expenses for legal, 
title search, and organizational costs 
were paid for. At the same time, each 
family agreed to save $50 a month, 
which was put into a joint fund but 
credited to each member’s own ac- 
count. When the time came to buy the 
site, purchased at a tax foreclosure 
auction for $20,000, the cooperators 
had saved approximately $1200 apiece, 
or a total of $40,000. 

Besides paying the initial fees, each 
cooperator must have 40 per cent of the 
anticipated total cost of his house in 
cash before construction can be started. 
Included in the 40 per cent of costs 
are the $3000 he must pay for his site 
at the time he becomes a member and 
any architectural or other fees for his 
own house, which must be paid at the 
time work is contracted for. Thus, if 
the land; mortgage, architectural, and 
legal fees; and construction costs are 
expected to total $26,000, a member 
must have $10,400 in cash before con- 


struction gets under way. The other 
60 per cent of costs can be covered by 
construction loans and eventually by 
a long-term mortgage. If the actual 
cost of the house, because of extras, is, 
for instance, $2500 more than antici 
pated, the member must have that sum 
in cash also. 

When Usonia cooperators drew up 
their plans for financing the develop- 
ment, they were hopeful that they could 
get a commercial lending agency to 
back the entire project. But no bank 
would touch a cooperative mortgage on 
Usonia because, they said: (a) the 
group might break up and the commu- 
nity assets would be dissipated; (b) 
because there was no racial or religious 
discrimination in the project, which 
some of the banks regarded as detri- 
mental to real estate values; (c) because 
the houses were of modern design and 
had no resale value. 

So the cooperators were forced to 
finance the first houses entirely out of 
their own pockets. With $120,000 in 
pooled cash that they had saved or 
begged or borrowed from relatives and 
friends they decided in 1948 to build 
five houses as a pilot project. Soon two 
more were begun and then eight more 
families, all anxious to get into their 
own homes, were given permission to 
go ahead with construction if they 
could get 100 per cent of the financing 
on their own, since Usonia’s pooled 
resources were too low to permit any 
more building. Meanwhile, all of the 
families continued to put $50 a month 
into the cooperative fund. 

With 15 houses under construction, 
Usonia was over the financial hump 
and in March 1950 Knickerbocker Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association 
agreed to a group mortgage on the proj 
ect, with all of the land and houses 
offered as security. When Knicker- 
bocker agreed to write the mortgage, 
the president pointed out the develop- 
ment as a good risk because he said 
Mr. Wright’s houses were 20 to 30 
years ahead of their time so that at the 
“tag end” of the loans “we will be 
secured by marketable contemporary 
homes instead of dated stereotypes . . . 
Here we have a group that is setting 
a new pace in both cooperative owner- 
ship and architectural design. . . . We 
like it [the cooperative] because we 
think group developments offer both 
the lender and the owner the maximum 
protection against the greatest single 
factor in realty depreciation—that of 
neighborhood deterioration.” Under the 
group mortgage plan, Knickerbocker 
writes a separate mortgage on every 
house in the project—including those al- 
ready built and “paid for”—at 4% per 

(Continued column one, page 345) 
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cent interest over a 20 year amortization 
period. Usonia cooperative holds title 
to the land and the houses, members 
have 99 year leases renewable for their 
heirs, and make monthly payments to 
the cooperative for the principal and 
interest on their mortgages, mainte- 
nance of community properties, and 
community expenses. The cooperative, 
in turn, pays the loan association. How 
ever, each cooperator must agree to go 
on bond on his own leasehold so that if 
Usonia defaults on the group mortgage, 
each individual will be responsible for 
his own house and land. 

When a member leaves the coopera- 
tive, he will turn over his house to the 
cooperative, which may “sell” it to a 
desirable new member. If the house is 
sold at a profit, the withdrawing mem- 
ber will get back his equity in the 
house, plus a limited percentage of the 
profit—a percentage that makes allow- 
ances for inflation by using the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index. The remain- 
der of the profit will go to the coopera- 
tive for community improvements. 
However, should the house be sold at 
a loss, the original “owner” must stand 
the loss alone. No cooperator has yet 
wanted to sell his house but Mr. Hen- 
ken says he realizes the question of 
profit and loss will be a delicate one 
when an actual case comes up. 

Maintenance of the houses is the re- 
sponsibility of the leaseholders but up 
keep of roads and other community 
facilities are paid for through the main- 
tenance fund, which is a part of every 
cooperator’s monthly payments. 


LIVING COOPERATIVELY 

Although there have been disagree 
ments between member families, ac- 
cording to Mr. Henken, most have been 
ironed out by depending largely on 
people’s good will and native intelli- 
gence. A few families, impatient with 
the cooperative practice of voting on 
everything, are urging private owner- 
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SYDELL SOLVES GARBAGE PROBLEMS 
JUST IMAGINE... 


Ropert K. CREIGHTON, 
Vice President, in Charge of Sales 


SYDELL MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ship. But all of the families are proud 
of their homes and their community, 
he says, and together they have vege- 
table gardens, children’s playgrounds 
and a swimming pool, and have joined 
in a summer day camp for children and 
a choral and dance groups for adults. 

Most important to the success of a 
cooperative is evidence of democratic 
processes, the Henkens believe. Priscilla 
Henken, Mr. Henken’s wife, secretary, 
and “general factotum” and Usonia’s 
“historian,” says: “The idea of any 
single cooperative may start as the 
fruit of one man’s thinking. To suc 
ceed, it must represent the thinking 
of many men. If Usonia prospers into 
the community we want, behind that 
success will be the vision and idealism 
of a few people in a generation of dis 
illusion. It will represent the devoted 
and otherwise unrewarded work of di- 
rectors and committee members; the 
inspiration of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
his Broadacre City; the ancestral Roch 
dale cooperatives; a financial plan born 
of our needs and our aims; and last, or 
perhaps first, among the membership 
at large, evidence of the democratic 
processes at work.” 


Garbage containers which are self- 
unloading, wind proof, rain proof, dog proof, vermin proof, 
insect proof, child proof and having ten times the life 
expectancy of conventional cans. SYDELL is all of that 
seeing and using are the proof of SYDELL. 
AUTHORITIES ARE DEDICATED TO THE 
JOB OF PROVIDING SAFE AND SANITARY HOUSING 

SAFETY AND SANITATION ARE SYMBOLIZED IN 
SYDELL. 


For free folder and complete information write: 





YORK CENTER 

(Continued from page 323) 

to bind people of diverse interests (but 
not to ‘socialize’ them).” 

Proof that this underlying idea be 
hind York Center is working can be 
found in one of the principal spare 
time activities of the members—going 
out and telling their friends what a 
wonderful place York Center is to live 
in. A recent survey showed that almost 
every person currently a member first 
heard about the project from one who 
was already a member. 


HILLTOP 

(Continued from page 326) 

it with the more settled ways of 1952, 
had this to say: “The vigor of the group 
is undiminished and its aims and pur 
poses are the same as those which first 
brought it together. Problems might 
again test one’s mettle and bring ex 
pressions of different opinion. It is im 
portant to be forward looking, construc 
tive, and conciliatory, as in earlier times. 
But that has been, and perhaps always 
will be, the challenge of the Hill.” 
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QUEENSVIEW 
(Continued from page 336) 


ment, and Kingsview, located in Brook- 
lyn. One resident avows that “Since we 
moved here, we have lost all interest in 
owning a single home.” 

Most tangible reason for this feeling 
is the physical plant itself, which Mr. 
Brickman describes as “just about the 
best postwar housing value in town, a 
fact known in real estate circles for a 
long time.” The open space, garden 
paths, and play areas; the spacious 
rooms and more than adequate stor- 
age facilities; the orientation carefully 
planned to give maximum sun, light, 
and air are repeatedly mentioned as 
advantages not usually available to city 
dwellers for a down payment of from 
$2000 to $3000 and monthly carrying 
charges ranging from $68 to $98.° 

In addition, there is the stability of 
home ownership, from which most of 
the disadvantages and many of the 
cares have been removed—together 
with the unifying force of congregate 
living, not congregate living as a process 
that leads each person off to his own 
pursuits but one that includes continu- 
ing and earnest effort to develop satis- 
fying community life. 


ORGANIZATION 

Keystone of this community life is 
the building meeting, which residents 
have come to look upon not only as 
their most important organizational 
tool, but as an always anticipated friend- 
ly and recreational activity. The succinct 
comment of one resident pretty much 
sums up the collective point of view: 
“How can I resist? A chance to speak 
my piece and meet my neighbors—all 
this and coffee too!!! It’s irresistible!” 

But, behind the informality of build- 
ing meetings—with what another co 
operator calls their “town hall” atmos- 
phere—there is a sturdy structure: a 14 
member board of directors, a resident 
management committee, and finally a 
community council. 

Drawing its membership from two 
elected representatives of each building, 
the council gives form and substance to 
the grass roots character essential to 
true cooperative organization. By means 
of this structure, each cooperator has an 
opportunity not only to participate in 
planning for his own building but also 
to make recommendations and sugges- 
tions for the over-all operation of the 
development. 

No special pressures are brought to 
bear to induce participation in manage- 

* These figures include utilities but not paint- 


ing, decorating, or the replacement of ranges 
and refrigerators. 
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ment and community activities. The 
Queensview management committee's 
annual report includes the statement 
that: “There are many who exercise 
their right to live alone and like it. They 
engage in community affairs no more 
than they wish. They value their free- 
dom to be left alone. It is respected.” 
Nevertheless, all who were questioned 
indicated an active interest and stated 
they consider themselves an_ integral 
and intimate part of the organization. 
Actual attendance at meetings, time 
spent serving on committees, may vary 
greatly but without exception a sense 
of belonging seems to pervade Queens- 
view. 

There is, for example, the 70 year old 
retired professional woman who lives 
quietly and spends her summers away 
in the country. She states with confi- 
dence that her attitude and moral sup- 
port are important to the well-being of 
Queensview and she knows that on 
those occasions when she is able to at- 
tend meetings, her point of view will be 
received with the same amount of re- 
spect and consideration as that of the 
busy community leader who finds ex- 
pression for her social work background 
by assuming more than her share of 
responsibility for Queensview affairs. 

Thus, through its organizational 
framework, Queensview has become a 
throbbing center of activity. Building 
meetings may be devoted to extensive 
discussion of a proposed increase in 
monthly payments or to a detailed re- 
view of the budget for the coming year. 
At these meetings, Mr. Brickman pre- 
sents management and maintenance 
problems for study and suggested 
action. Since efficient operation is re- 
flected in reduced costs for each cooper- 
ator, such questions as how to reduce 
utility costs have an important place on 
the agenda. Or perhaps there is a re- 
minder that there is individual respon- 
sibility for getting the most out of 
maintenance dollars; that increased 
costs resulting from the “littered hall, 
the blocked driveway, or the nicked 
door can’t be passed off to the landlord 
because we are the landlord”—or that 
“before we trample across shrubs or 
seeded ground, we must realize that 
everyone is going to have to pay for 
restoring the damage.” 

Most residents fully appreciate the 
fact that their responsibilities as “home 
owners” are greatly lessened as a result 
of their membership in a housing co- 
operative and they see as a welcome 
alternative to individual maintenance 
and management cares their respon- 
sibility for participating in the decision 
making and joint working out of solu 
tions to problems. This satisfaction is 


well expressed by a resident who treely 


admits: “I like cooperatives because | 
am not handy with tools, don't want to 
be bothered by mowing the lawn, fixing 
plumbing or doing electrical work or 
carpentry. 

Inquiries brought forth only enthusi 
astic support of management but did 
point up the fact that, while residents 
thoroughly enjoy the privilege of dele- 
gating their worries to Mr. Brickman 
and his staff, they are also concerned 
with management principles and _real- 
ize that only through their participation 
in management decisions can they ex- 
pect services in accordance with their 
own wishes. 

Mr. Brickman, on the other hand, is 
keenly aware of the fact that residents 
like to have a hand in management 
decisions and he comments, with some 
misgivings and some pride, that he has 


728 assistants. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

While cursory observation may lead 
to the conclusion that Queensview ac 
tivities are simply the usual activities 
that seem to spring up during the days 
of early occupancy at any multiple 
housing development—the Girl and 
Boy Scout troops, the hobby clubs, the 
mothers’ clubs, the forums—closer 
examination will disclose that at 
Queensview there is a unity of purpose 
behind them all, which probably is the 
reason for their success. 

The Boy Scout troop, for example, is 
not just another Boy Scout troop. To 
the accepted good citizenship objective 
there is added a new dimension. Boy 
Scouts at Queensview are given an op- 
portunity to learn about maintenance 
—“part of our program is to see that 
we, our children and management are 
all on one team and working to make 
Queensview a good and happy home.” 
Technique for attaining this end: a 
guided inspection tour that provides 
opportunities for peering into boiler 
ignition chambers, into mechanical 
rooms where hot water and steam sup- 
plies are regulated, into elevator control 
rooms. 

Another group with a purpose is the 
Cooperative Practices and Education 
Committee, which seeks to make 
Queensview “the cleanest, friendliest, 
healthiest community with minimum 
maintenance costs.” Through its activi 
ties, it constantly places before the resi 
dents, and in many cases their neigh- 
bors in the wider community, issues 
and questions of current importance. 

Sometimes these issues are of a local 
character, primarily affecting residents, 
as in the case of the meeting planned to 

(Continued column one, page 348) 
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LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 


RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET 


1S THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA prouects 


ALFOL Yes, recognized thermal 
INSULATED efficiency is an insula- 
tion “‘must”’ for FHA- 
Mitchel Gardens financed housing... but 
628 units — FHA low applied cost is 
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Al Young 
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200 units— FHA 
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308 units—FHA 
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cisely this combination 
that makes ALFOL 

the natural choice on 
large projects. For full 
details on why ALFOL 
does a better job, year- 
’round...at 
lower cost! 
Write Dept. 
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HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
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Standards 


Staff 
Organization 


Maintenance 
Procedures 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73. West Monroe Street 


UEENSVIEW 
aed from page 346) 
discuss patient-doctor relationships with 
a representative of the Health Insurance 
Plan, which is used extensively at 
Queensview—or the forum that con 
sidered the possibilities of forming a 
credit union, an effort to “bring all the 
advantages of cooperative life to our 
development.” 

The committee has in the past ar 
ranged discussions of such far-reaching 
matters as “The Future of the United 
Nations” or “The Presidency of the 
City Council.” The latter topic drew an 
audience of 350, which included many 
from Ravenswood, Queensview's next 
door neighbor, a city financed public 
housing development whose tenants 
join with the cooperative in projects of 
mutual concern. However, because of 
difference of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of holding such forums, the Com- 
munity Council is not sponsoring them 
at the present time. 

One continuing common interest has 
been the school problem. There are 
schools in the area but not enough. In 
tempering his enthusiasm for Queens 
view, one cooperator said: “The area 
chosen was an industrial one. Result: 
poor school and ‘landscape’ conditions. 
The building of such a project should 
go hand in hand with a vigorous cam 
paign for additional schools, for clean- 
ing up the land and the air.” 

The attack on the school problem 
came later than this cooperator might 
have wished but met with a measure ot 
success when, on May 1, 1951, ground- 
breaking ceremonies for a new building 
took place. Nevertheless, overcrowding 
and short continued. 
Action has been taken by representa- 


sessions have 


tives of all schools and housing develop- 
ments in the vicinity—and Ravenswood 
and Queensview residents have been 
particularly active on this front. They 
have adopted the position that “juvenile 
delinquency is not restricted to slum 
housing; slum school housing is also a 
factor” . and probably would agree 
with the cooperator who makes a plea 
for over-all community planning as an 
adjunct to early project planning. 
There is a certain consciousness on 
the part of the Queensview resident that 
there is a difference between his at- 
titude toward community problems and 
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Chicago 3, Illinois 





that of a Ravenswood resident. The 
difference seems to stem from an aware- 
ness of the feeling of solidarity that has 
developed at Queensview as a result of 
joint ownership and management. A 
1951 contributor to the 
News put it this way: 
“Lacking the same integrating forces, 


Oucensview 


the achievement of a live, organized 
community has been a much more difh- 
cult task at Ravenswood than at Queens- 
view. But today, such a community 
does exist and is already active in many 
affairs of concern to Queensview. What 
is more, this community is anxious to 
know us and work with us. 

“With two such distinguished hous 
ing groups living side by side, there is 
every reason to hope that the respon- 
sible citizens of both communities will 
join hands in attacking mutual prob 
lems and learning the advantages ot 
living together.” 

This evaluation implies that there is 
recognition of distinctive differences 
between a cooperative development and 
a rental development but that there is, 
at the same time, an effort to transcend 
these differences and to encourage more 
joint action. 

Such joining of forces has recurred 
since the foregoing statement was made 
in 1951—for the purpose of tackling, in 
addition to new school construction, the 
problems of trafhic lights, street paving, 
soot control, mailboxes, bus service. 

Among the more lively debates occur- 
ring at Queensview has been that on the 
question of an amendment to the 
corporation's by-laws requiring the elec- 
tion of a specified number of non 
resident directors. Educational value 
of the Oucensview News, published 
more or less regularly by the residents, 
was demonstrated as this question was 
reviewed. Printed on good quality stock 
in attractive modern type, the News has 
a most professional look about it, both 
with respect to make-up and style. It 
has been a significant forum for resident 
expression on the referendum as well as 
other vital questions and stands as a 
record of the free exchange of ideas that 
characterizes Queensview. 

The News carried a number of state 
ments pro and con on the by-law 
amendment issue, submitted by resi- 
dents. In addition there was a thought- 
ful editorial, which reflects the Queens- 


view approach to problems: 

“We teel it is commendable to open 
this entire subject to community dis 
cussion so that there may be full airing 
of views at building meetings, at our 
Community Council, on our benches, in 
our laundry rooms and in our homes. 
In this call for an expression of com 
munity opinion in advance of a formal 
proposal to amending our by-laws, we 
have a tine example of democracy in 
action.” 

While potent and cogent arguments 
on both sides of the question were pre 
sented through the pages of the News 
and at the meetings, the amendment 
carried two to one, with the result that 
Queensview'’s board of directors will 
now at all times be made up of six non- 
resident and eight resident members. 

Those opposed to the amendment 
pointed out that its adoption would 
make mandatory two permanent classes 
ot board members and would institute 
economic class distinction. Rejection of 
this idea in favor of the amendment 
was based on recognition of the impor- 
tant role that the original sponsors 
played in making Queensview a reality 
and firmly establishes the fact that the 
cooperators themselves realize there is 
need for objective, outside guidance and 
direction, not only at the outset, but on 
a continuing basis. 

Queensview has not been entirely 
free of the factionalism that inevitably 
develops to some degree amid a setting 
of sudden and intense organization. 
Housing developments, particularly— 
whether public or private—have usually 
followed a pattern that includes a rush 
of activity during the early years, devel 
opment of factionalism, gradual disen 
chantment, and finally tapering off of 
activity. It is rather early to speculate as 
to whether this will occur at Queens- 
view but there are in evidence elements 
that seem to indicate the contrary. 


THE FUTURE 

As has been previously indicated, 
Queensview is the end product of a rare 
combination of resources, vision, and 
practical know-how that has been 
brought to bear to solve an urgent need 

-the provision of adequate housing for 
the middle-income group. 

This combination will continue 
through the public sponsor-manage- 
ment-resident team and there is every 
reason to believe it will also continue to 
provide solutions for any problems that 
may arise. 

Further, Mr. Pink’s dream and that 
of other citizen board members is not 
limited to one development. They an 

(Continued column one, page 353) 
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ROOF MAINTENANCE COSTS ARE CUT IN HALF 


when roofs are properly treated with 


FATTY ACID PITCH BASE (COTTONSEED OIL GUM) ° 


REMEMBER— posit roofs don't wear out t ry A 
roof that a fatty acid pitch base product will not restore and make 
watertight for years must be very far gone. It is probable you 
can save as much as two-thirds of the cost of a new roof by 
treating an existing one with the right products. It pays to 
inspect roofs ° Minor repairs are inexpensive. Major 
repairs ' w can be costly. 


COATING MATERIALS—G.S.A. Spec. No. 439-B (non-bleeding) : 
of brushing or spraying consistency, it waterproofs and gives new 
life, color and protection to all types of roofs—asphalt, built-up, 
tar and gravel, metal, concrete, composition (smooth or mineral 
surfaced), asphalt mineral surfaced, shingle, asbestos shingle, etc. 


PLASTIC COATINGS AND CEMENTS 


Also used for waterproofing and protecting foundations and walls 
Colors: red, green, black, and aluminum. 


CEMENT, PLASTICS--G.S.A. Spec. No. 278-B (non-bleeding 

for use in repairing roofs, walls, flashings, foundations, and as an 
expansion joint and caulking material. Colors: red, gray, buff 
green, black and aluminum 


These two materials have a successful record of unexcelled per 
formance over a long period of years. Write or phone for complete 
descriptive literature, specifications and photographs showing many 
applications made on housing projects, as well as on projects for 
other government agencies. 


THE GATCH SUPPLY COMPANY 








Falisway, Bath & Holliday Sts., BALTIMORE 2, MD., Phone MUlberry 5-3885 








ALUMINUM CITY 

(Continued from page 332) 

keeps check on financial affairs, em 
ploying commercial auditors to make 
an annual review of the books. 


DESIGN FEATURES 

With their financial affairs in order, 
late in 1948 the 250 families of Alumi- 
num City settled down to cooperative 
living in the apartments that had 
caused such a furor. Together they 
worked to improve community lawn 
areas and correct drainage problems. 
But for the most part they were whole 
heartedly in favor of the very design 
features that were the most modern and 
had caused the most trouble. 

Architects Gropius and Breuer gave 
each unit a view of the wooded, hilly 
area in which the project is built and 
oriented all of the units in a southerly 
direction, ranging them along a single 
winding road. Some of the buildings 
back up to the road; some front on it. 
The effect is one of informality and 
openness. Fronts of the buildings are 
brick; the backs are treated cedar sid- 
ing—a feature that at first offended 
some of the tenants, who would have 
liked to have had the boards painted. 

Interiors are especially light and open 
because of large windows on the south 
ern exposures—both upstairs and down- 
stairs—and because only half partitions 
were used to divide kitchens from liv- 
ing and dining areas. Sunshades along 
the roofs of the buildings keep out the 
sun in summer but permit it to pene- 
trate the full depth of the apartments 
in winter. Most of the units—202 of 
them—are in two-story buildings, with 
bedrooms and baths upstairs. Thirty 
one-bedroom units are in one-story row 


October 1953 


buildings, scattered throughout the 
project to break the monotony of the 
many two-story structures. Eight units 
are in four small, semi-detached houses 


perched on stilts on a slope of the site. 


SUCCESS 

The first year of operation for Alumi- 
num City Terrace Housing Association 
was a busy and hectic one. Problems 
arose over water, gas, and electricity 
contracts; taxes; schools; insurance; and 


Alumir 


as ty Terrace semi-detact 

















a dozen other things but the spirit with 
which the board and members—taking 
stock at the end of that year looked 
to the future, assured the success of the 
project: “We have shown we are not 
easily frightened, confused, or divided. 
By continuing to work closely together, 
with confidence in each other, we will 
be able to succeed in making the Ter 
race an even better community for 250 
families, despite the wide differences in 
background among us.” 
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PENN-CRAFT 
(Continued from page 314) 


used in the houses. To keep costs down, 
native red stone, available on the site, 
was quarried by the homesteaders and 
used as the principal building material 
on the first 50 houses. Sand used in 
the cement work was crushed in the 
community's own stone crusher. In the 
15 homes added later, cinder blocks 
were used because of the lack of labor 
time for quarrying and shaping the 
stone. However, the homesteaders 
made their own blocks with a simple 
machine. 

For lumber, some 70,000 feet ot 
timber were cut from the community's 
woodland and a local sawmill cut it to 
required sizes. Interior trim, door and 
window frames, and other parts of the 
houses were made by the homesteaders 
from odd lots of lumber bought at bar- 
gain prices. 

Most of the homesteaders were un 
skilled in the construction trades when 
the project was begun, although the 
first 50 families included an electrician 
and a carpenter, whose special skills 
were utilized. However, all the cooper 
ators soon learned from experience and 
were able to cut costs of many opera- 
tions. The first foundation was esti 
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Spring-tempered 
metal clips fit 
any size 

Z overflow pipe 
Installed in 


as well as thousands of other 
residential, industrial, Federal and 
Municipal buildings, ““ALERT’’ FLUSH 
VALVEs keep maintenance costs 
and water bills at a minimum. Over 
4,500,000 satisfied users. 3-year 
guarantee. Plumber tested, and 
approved by American Society of 
Sanitary Engineering. ‘““ALERT’’ FLusH 
VALVEs will be installed by Plumbing 
Fixture Manufacturers upon request. 


Or write to ARDMORE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 1053,Ardmore, Pa. 


mated to cost $117—but by the ume 
the last had been laid, it was estimated 
at about $30. 

A project manager, hired by Friends 
Service, Inc., the corporation set up by 
American Friends to finance and man 
age the project, was responsible for 
purchasing all supplies and materials, 
for determining the order of the work 
to be done, and for assigning available 
workers to the various types of work 
in process. 

Because miner’s families are gener- 
ally large, each of the original 50 houses 
is a spacious two-story building con 
taining a modern kitchen, living room, 
bathroom, two, three, or four bedrooms 
(each with a closet), a front or rear 
porch, and a full basement containing 
a central heating plant, laundry facili 
ties, and food storage space. Every 
house has electricity. In addition, be- 
cause the homesteaders grow sufhcient 
food for their summer needs, as well as 
some to put away tor winter, each 
homestead has a_ poultry 
other outbuildings. 

A standard plan was used for the 
four- and five-room houses and two 
plans for the six-room dwellings. The 
homesteaders varied the appearance ot 
the houses, however, by shifting the 


house and 


location of the porch, reversing the 


Hoor plan, or by adding a garage. For 
the 15 homes built later, plans drawn 
up by the Farm Security Administra 
tion were used, although they are gen 
erally of the same size and have the 
same facilities as the first 50. Main 
difference in the two types of home- 
steads is the larger site for each of 
the new ones. Costs averaged about 
$2000 each for the first 50 and about 
$6000 each tor the newer 15, an in 
crease accounted for partly by the larger 
sites and partly by the changing econ- 
omy of the times. 

Only the center section of the 200 
acre original site was used for the 50 
homesteads. The rest of the land was 
kept for woodland and for farming, 
grazing, and raising hay and feed for 
the homesteaders’ cows and poultry. 


FINANCING 


When undertook 
the financing of Penn-Craft, it bought 
the 200 acre site with a privately sub 
scribed revolving fund. It then agreed 
to loan to each member, from the same 
fund, up to $2000 in cash, of which 
not more than $300 could be used to 
hire skilled labor for construction. The 
remainder was to be used for building 
materials, outbuildings, land, the mem 

(Continued column one, page 352) 
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STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


STANDARD of QUALITY 


in the sheet metal industry 


See these interesting 
products in booth No. 36 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium 
Solid Partition Systems 
Steel Roof Deck 
Interior Metal Trim 
Rain Carrying Equipment 


Write for literature on 


MILCOR PRODUCTS 
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<INLAND>STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


P.O. Box 393, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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GAS HEATING 


EQUIPMENT 


IN MORE THAN A HUNDRED PROJECTS 


We are proud of the part we have played in the nations public housing 


program and invite you to inspect our various models during the national 


convention in Milwaukee. The entire line is studded with exclusive features 
that appeal to tenants and housing officials alike. Models include vented 
circulators, recessed wall heaters and central heating plants. If you are not 
planning on attending the convention we invite you to write us for complete 


details. 


MILE HIGH 

(Continued from page 329) 
Plan 3 is a_ three-bedroom 

with a large utility room off the 

kitchen. The utility room space has 

been adapted for use as a laundry by 


house 


some, as a dining room by others, or 
as an extra bathroom or storage room. 
Five of these houses were built. 

Plan 4, a split level design, provides 
four bedrooms, a study, two baths, and 
a utility room, in addition to the living 
dining room and_ kitchen. 
families varied the plan by putting two 


Several 


rooms together to get tewer but more 
spacious rooms. The split level house 
proved to be the most popular, Mr. 
Johnson says, and during the planning 
stages the four families who first 
selected it were joined by seven other 
families. “An eight room house at a 
hase price of $18,000 apparently is a 
good buy,” he says, “and with no 
builder providing such a large house 
for any but high priced, custom design 
dwellings, ours was quite competitive. 

Five of the houses have gable roots, 
five have flat roofs, and 22 have shed 
roofs, which, according to Mr. John 
son, “led to the cheerful jibe about 
‘chicken sheds’ all over the place.” 

“In the two years we have lived in 
South Dahlia Lane, we have had no 
complaints about the fundamental de 
sign,” says Mr. Johnson. “The only 
significant deficiency 1s the lack of out- 
door storage for those houses without 
garages or carports. . . 

Getting the houses built proved to 
be a headache for the cooperators. Few 
Denver builders were experienced in 
contemporary design and one who was 
interested failed to keep his prices firm, 
so the association went to competitive 
bidding. 

A large general contractor and allied 
firm, who agreed to complete the job 
in five months, won the bid. However, 
a month after breaking ground, all 
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building trades walked off in a strike 
that lasted for 60 days for most trades 
and 90 days for carpenters. When the 
strike had been settled, prices soared 
after the outbreak of the Korean War 
and a few subcontractors were reluc 

work. Brick 
Change orders 
and modiheations, dictated by the con 
tractor, 


tant to complete their 
masons were scarce. 
members, architects, and by 
experience, further slowed the construc 
tion. In all, it took 13 months to com 
plete construction of the 32 houses, 
while members who had given notice 
to landlords or had sold their houses 
agitated for tast action. 


COOPERATION 


Problems ot cooperation are lew 
among a group such as the Mile High 
Housing \ssociation, Mr Johnson 
claims, since “the hermits and grouches 
will elect more conventional housing. 
He says the members of the Mi'e Hich 
have mend their 


differences in a friendly spirit; parties, 


group learned to 
picnics, and informal gatherings have 
helped to get members acquainted: 
and at the same time each family has 
friends and contacts in the larger com 
munity outside the project so that they 
are not ingrown and completely de 
pendent upon each other. Although 
the original group was composed 
mainly of University of Denver faculty 
members, the cooperators voluntari! 
sought to include members from other 
employments. They were so successful 
that today only five are connected with 
the university and five others have 
previously been employed there, guar 
anteeing that association meetings are 


not “rump-faculty” sessions. 


The best evidence of cooperative 
action at Mile High, according to Mr 
Johnson, grew out of the landscaping 
contract. Unwilling to escrow funds 
needed to have lawns put in by a com 
mercial firm, the cooperators made a 








contract with themselves and with 
FHA to do the work. The association 
bought and rented equipment for con 


ditioning the 


ground and members 


fertilized and seeded it. Each family 


contributed time for whatever lawn 


was being put in and was 


given 
“credit” for the hours. When the job 
was completed, some tamilies got cash 
credit for “overtime” while others, un 
able to vive their share of time, were 
billed tor the “deficit.” 

Group purchasing power has resulted 
in discounts Irom a dairy ind trom a 


paint store and tamilies were 


when 
landscaping their lawns (planned as a 
whole by a landscape architect), mem 
bers shopped around for best choices 
in trees and shrubs and shared their 
findings with others 

Because Mile 


only 3? 


High is small, with 
families to share the responsi 
bilities, the time that committee and 
board contributed | is 


members have 


large. “If the group were larger,” in 
Mr. Johnson's opinion, “each member 
could figure on a decent interval be 
tween assignments.” He points out, 
however, that the volunteer duties help 
to integrate the community and _ give 
each person a feeling of parucipation 
\ larger group, he says, might be able 
to afford a full time “multi-purpose” 
ofhcial to take over many of the chores 
of running such a corporation and 
duties. Mile 
High now has one member who works 
part time to maintain the community 
property and the bookkeeping is paid 
tor. 


spare its members some 


IN SUMMARY 
Summing up, Mr. Johnson says 
. . « we have achieved, physically, 
practically could have 
hoped for. The blueprints look even 
better in life than we had dared dream. 
Financially, we are in 


€ verything we 


sound condi 


(Continued column two page 353) 
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PENN-CRAFT 
(Continued from page 350) 


ber’s share of the cost of the water 
system and roads, and some small 
equipment. The loan could also be 
used for temporary housing until the 
permanent house was completed but in 
that case it had to be repaid at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

Under the original lease agreement 
that each family signed with Friends 
Service, a homesteader started repaying 
his loan when he moved into his 
finished house. He has 20 years in 
which to repay it at the rate of $1 per 
month for every $200 borrowed, an 
amount that includes 2 per cent in- 
terest. When an entire loan is repaid 
to Friends Service, which acts as the 
mortgagee for each of the home- 
steaders, a deed is issued and he owns 
his buildings and land outright. 

When the second group of houses 
was built, however, the lease agree 
ment was changed so the the member 
families could repay the loans in pro 
portion to their incomes. 

The second lease agreement permits 
a loan of $2500, of which $500 may be 
used for skilled labor, but it also re- 
quires a $500 down payment. Under the 
repayment plan in the second type of 
agreement, a family may repay its loan 
as fast as its income permits. On the 
other hand, in hard times, the pay 
ments may drop to as little as $1 per 
month if weekly gross earnings are 
between $5 and $10—or to nothing at 
all if it falls below $5. However, the 
family is required to make a minimum 
payment of $48 in any consecutive 
four-month period. 


The one problem that the Friends en- 
countered in setting up the variable pay- 
ment plan was that of finding out the 
gross income of a family. To solve it, 
they insist on seeing the slip showing 
gross income that employers issue tor 
tax purposes and the monthly payments 
are scaled accordingly. In setting up 
the schedule, the Friends studied bur 
eau of labor wage statistics for both the 
coal and steel industries and determined 
that in no 20 year period since the early 
1920's would it have been impossible to 
pay off a mortgage under the payment 
plan worked out, if a man were em 
ployed at all times. 

Maintenance of each homestead is 
handled by the individual homesteader 
and if he wishes to sell he can do so, 
just as he would as a_ conventional 
homeowner. Each member does agree, 
however, not to make any major 
changes in his property or to enter into 
any activities regarding the use of his 
property without permission from the 
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community’s deed restriction commit- 
tee, which is elected annually by the 
entire membership. 


COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

Although the residents of Penn-Craft 
are not bound together by a legal co 
operative corporation, they have formed 
a loosely knit association that func- 
tions as a “town meeting” to “adjust 
difficulties among member families.” 
Within the association are a number of 
committees, including the deed restric- 
tion committee mentioned above. And 
there is a great deal of social life in the 
community, both organized and un- 
organized, 

However, Penn-Cratt residents do 
own and operate two true Rochdale 
cooperatives within the community. 
One is a store with frozen food locker 
plant that they built, own, and oper- 
ate. In 1952 it did some $150,000 gross 
business. The second is the Penn-Craft 
Recreation Cooperative, only recently 
formed, which will attempt to solve the 
community's recreation problems by 
building a community center. 

Although not a cooperative, a knit 
ting mill specializing in women’s 
sweaters was built by the homesteaders, 
each donating 100 hours of work. It is 
owned and operated by a private en- 
trepreneur but furnishes employment 
to Penn-Craft residents, as well as to 
others in the surrounding area, so that 
the families are no longer wholly de 
pendent upon the coal mining industry. 
Last year it paid out some $190,000 in 
wages. 


SUCCESS OF THE PROJECT 

Little more than a casual comparison 
of Penn-Craft with the poor, run-down 
dwellings of miners in other nearby 
communities is needed for proof of the 
success of the self-help project. But 
other proof exists: the fact that the 
original 1937 project was expanded to 
almost double its acreage; the fact that 
the self-help principles are being used 
in three similar projects— in Lorain, 
Ohio, in Indianapolis, and in Phila- 
delphia; the fact that the homesteaders 
themselves have gained in terms of self- 
respect. A. Hurtord Crosman, director 
of self-help housing for American 
Friends, sums up the social benefits of 
the project with: “Our entire approach 
to self-help housing has been to help 
low-income families increase self-respect 
and a sense of human dignity by solv 
ing the problem of decent housing 
through their own efforts. Our experi- 
ence is that self-respect is greatly en- 
hanced through the ownership of one’s 
‘castle.’ ” 








ERNEST J. BOHN, 


director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority, in September was named by 
President Eisenhower to his newly created 
advisory committee on government housing 
policies and programs. Mr. Bohn is a charter 
member of NAHO, served as its president 
for the first three years of its existence, on its 
Board of Governors for many years, and will 
serve again on the board tor a three-year term 
beginning this month. Appointed at the same 
time were 19 other ie mbe rs ot the committee, 
including HHFA Administrator Albert M 
Cole, who will serve as chairman. Representa 
tives of banks, savings associations, and home 
builders, realtors, and architects groups have 
Details ot 
the appointments and committee work will be 
carried in the November Journal 


been appointed to the committec 


KELSEY VOLNER, 

formerly chief of the federal and city housing 
division of the New York City Housing 
Authority, in August resigned from the au 
thority to become vice-president of the Nassau 
Management Company in New York. There 
he 1s associated with a former housing au 
thority colleague, Milton Saslow, who ts pres 
ident of the management firm (see April 1953 


JouRNAL, page 137). Mr. Volner had been 
with the New York City authority since March 
1940 and at the time he lett was in charge of 


all authority projects in the boroughs of Man 
hattan, the Bronx, and Richmond—a total ot 
34,429 apartments in 36 projects. He is a 
past president of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council of NAHO and has served on numet 


Ous association committees 


B. WARNER SHIPPEE, 

formerly redevelopment analyst with the Re 
development Agency of the City and County 
of San Francisco, has accepted the position ot 
redevelopment supervisor with the Housing 
ind Redevelopment Authority of the City of 
St. Paul 


SERGE! N. GRIMM, 

formerly executive director and secretary of 
both the Syracuse Housing Authority and the 
Syracuse City Planning Commission, has_ re 
linquished his position with the housing au 
thority and is now serving as full-time execu 
tive director of the plan commission. William 
L. McGarry, manager of an army air base 
housing project at Fayetteville, New York, 
has been appointed executive director of the 
housing authority 


J. CLAY MURPHEY, 

who had been chairman ot the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Macon since it was 
organized in June 1938, died in Macon in 
July. He had recently been elected to an 
other five vear term as chairman Mr 
Murphey was considered an outstanding real- 
tor in Georgia and had done much to promot 
the public housing program in the stat 


JAMES J. BRETT, 

long-time executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Butte, Montana, died 
recently after a long illness. Mr. Brett had 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al17—HOUSING MANAGERS, ASSISTANTS 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority invites 
mployment resumés trom experienced man 
wers and assistant managers for its mulu 
tory projects now under construction. Please 
vive age, education, interracial housing ex 


perience Address replies to Personnel Dire 


tor, The Philadelphia Housing Authority, 42 


South 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl 
vania. 


A19—CITY PLANNER 

The city of Lawrence, Massachusetts and 
the Lawrence Housing Authority are acceptung 
ipplications for a city planner to work with 
both municipal planning board and the au 
thority. Salary range: $5000-$6000. All ap 
pheations should be in the hands of | the 
housing authority before October 20, 1953 
Write to: Mr. John J. Sirois, Executive Dire 
tor, Lawrence Housing Authority, 90 Broad 
way, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


A20—ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 

The Minnesota civil service department ha: 
openings for architectural drattsmen. Duties 
to procure field data and draft plans, specifica 


QUEENSVIEW 

(Continued from page 348) 

ticipate not only the completion ot 
Queensview West and Kingsview but 
of many more similar developments. 
To this end, the United Housing Foun- 
dation has been organized, a nonprofit 
educational organization headed by Mr. 
Pink, who says: “The Foundation will 
seek to spearhead the cooperative move 
ment, educate the public, and promote 
housing projects for middle- and lower 
income people. There is also an afh 
liated corporation composed of experts 
which will provide technical aid, guid- 
ance, and services to those seeking to 
start a project.” 

Just a year ago, Mr. Pink made a 
speech before the National Association 
of Housing Officials that he called 
“Horizons for Housing.” There are 
some who consider this speech the most 
significant made on the subject of hous- 
ing during recent years. In it, Mr. Pink 
pointed out that Queensview is unique 
and important as a guide to the future 
—from the planning and architectural 
standpoint, because of the spirit of its 
tenant owners, and also because it is 
nondiscriminatory. 

As Queensview approaches the end of 
its third year of operation, there seems 
to be every reason to believe that Mr. 
Pink’s horizons are not beyond reach 
and that, with the assistance of the 
United Housing Foundation, the co- 
operative housing movement in_ this 
country will continue to grow. 
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tions, and details tor construction, repair, and 


} 


alteration of state owned buildings: assist 1 
preparation of cost estimates, material lists 
and schedules develop scale and detar 
drawings: make enyinecrmy computations and 
designs of intermediate difficult trace plan 
and check drawings 

Appheant should have two year tudy in 
architecture at an accredited college suppl 
mented by three vears progressive architectural 
dratting experience or six is progressive 
architectural dratting experience that demon 


strates the applicant's ourcetulness under 


veneral supervision 


Position offers permanent civil service statu 
atter completion of a six months probationar 
period, paid vacatior wh cave priviles 
optuonal group health insurance, and a retire 
ment plan. Salary ran S340-$390 

Applications submitted after October 2 will 
be accepted if arrangements can be made in 


tume. Write to: Minnesota Civil Service De 
partment, State Office Building, St. Paul 1 


PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 352) 


been director of the authorit ince the ear 
days of public housing in Montana. Josep! 
McGrath, former! wcountant tor the au 
thority, has been named to the executive di 


tors post 


MILE HIGH 

(Continued from page 351) 

tion. . . Sociologically, we have already 
seen, particularly in the children, gains 
of very great merit. . . So tar, every 
problem that has arisen has yielded to 
a combination of patience plus intelli 
gence. We believe that all of out 
problems will respond to this com 
bination.” 


‘MERRICK PARK 
(Continued from page 339) 
be achieved through mass purchasing. 

All in all, Mr. Bratman believes the 
shareholders of Merrick Park Gardens 
find cooperative living more satisfactory 
than their former conventional way of 
lite. The cooperators’ monthly charges 
are less than rent would be for com 
parable accommodations and he points 
out the well kept grounds and build 
ings as indicative of their interest in the 
project. 

And he believes the project has met 
a real need: “Minority groups’ only 
hope for good housing is through FH A 
financing, since private sources through 
conventional methods cannot provide it 
for them. Statistics show that less than 
one per cent of all new housing has 
been made available for such groups.” 








AMERICAN 
Apphoved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 
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FOR SAVINGS THAT 





Stack up the cost of painting and repainting windows of 
| “WRITE OFF” ordinary materials, and the total is sure to exceed the 
i original cost of rustproof, maintenance-free aluminum 
windows. Reynolds Aluminum Windows are quality 
controlled from bauxite to building site...outstanding 
in their design and in their high satinized finish. Case- 
THE COST ment, Awning and Double-Hung Windows. ..write for 
eee 20-page catalog. Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, 2037 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 
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Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Gutters 
WIN DOWS and Downspouts cost less than any other 
rustproof material...and that first cost is 
the last. Ogee and Half-Round, smooth or 
stippled finish. 
f y Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Flashing. 
: E af Again, the lowest cost for rustproof per- 
* j 


manance...and aluminum is easiest to 
work, looks best. In 50-foot rolls, 14”, 20”, 
and 28” wide; also flat sheet 28” by 6’, 8’, 
10’ and 12’. 
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S Reynolds Aluminum Reflective In- 
sulation. This embossed foil on kraft 


,) paper provides high efficiency at low 
| cost. Up to 95% radiant heat reflec- 
fe OF tion plus perfect vapor barrier. Rolls 


of 250 sq. ft., 25”, 33” and 36” wide. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM & 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network 














How to beat your flooring budget and make 


your customers like it! 


USE MATICO TILE-- 
IT’S FORTIFIED WITH PLASTIC 


Add up all the proved advantages of asphalt tile—low initial cost . . . low installation and main- 
tenance costs . . . it’s performance in on-grade slab construction projects . fine, rich colors 
... toughness ... resiliency .. . and long wear. 
Then add POLYSTYRENE PLASTIC —and you've got a budget flooring that’s hard to beat! 
For this plastic content assures bright, clear colors . . . more constant uniformity of shade .. . 
and years of wear. 
Wonder of it all is that MATICO costs no more than ordinary asphalt 
tile flooring . .. gives you and your customers MORE for the money. 
Find out today why nationally recognized builders everywhere (such 


as Levitt & Sons) ... and their budget-conscious customers . . . prefer 


FORTIFIED MATICO asphalk tile flooring. Write for full details. 


Dept. 16-10 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Member: Asphalt Tile Institute 
Joliet, Ill. © Long Beach, Calif. »* Newburgh, N.Y. 





Reduce MAINTENANCE COSTS 


with windows that never need painting! 





Pictured Above: It just stands to reason: You can’t have low rents if your month-by-month, 
Unit in Public Housing Project—Ga. 78-1 year-by-year maintenance costs are high. 

East Point, Georgia ik cod ‘ hel . . 

slits iiniens t Gabeann By insisting on “Quality-Approved” aluminum windows for all new 
Cinatinn Cte toon housing units you can help minimize annual maintenance costs for the 
life of the project. 


Aluminum windows never need painting or costly repairs. They cannot 
rust or rot. They always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently. They 
remain beautiful for the full life of your buildings. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many 
manufacturers in sizes and styles (double-hung, casement, projected and 
awning) to fit any design treatment. Only those that carry the “‘Quality- 
Approved” Seal have been tested by the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and 


approved for quality of materials, construction, strength of sections and 
minimum air infiltration. 





For copy of window specifications book and names of approved manu- 
facturers, see Sweet’s (Section 16a/ALU) or write to Dept. JH-10. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Quality Approved 
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DOUBLE-HUNG CASEMENT PROJECTED AWNING 








